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Editorial 


It  was  just  one  year  ago  that  the  OBC  Bulletin  featured  the  news  that 
Thailand’s  whole  law  on  wildlife  sanctuaries  was  to  be  re-interpreted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  logging  to  take  place  within  some  of  the  country’s  protected 
areas.  Now  there  has  been  a  radical  turnaround  and  the  news  we  carry  this 
issue  is  of  the  Thai  government  imposing  a  total  ban  on  logging.  It  is  a  rapid 
change  of  direction  and  one  which  conservationists  must  welcome,  encourage 
and  build  on. 

In  this  issue  you  will  find  details  of  two  new  initiatives  which  in  a  small 
way  will  enable  the  Club  to  do  more  itself  to  promote  practical  work  for 
conservation.  The  first  is  the  Forktail-Leica  Award,  generously  sponsored  by 
Leitz  instruments  Ltd.,  and  the  second,  the  availability  of  a  number  of  small 
grants  for  survey  work. 

In  encouraging  conservation,  one  of  the  stated  aims  of  the  Club  is  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  ornithological  information  to  all  relevant  national 
organisations  working  to  promote  conservation  of  Oriental  birds.  In  the 
Announcements  section  we  give  details  of  where  to  send  your  records  for 
Thailand,  Brunei,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Details  for  other  countries  will 
appear  in  future  issues. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  my  predecessor  Mark  Cocker  has  nurtured  and 
developed  the  Bulletin  as  the  Club  has  grown.  With  the  invaluable  help  of 
the  Editorial  Committee,  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  standards  he  has 
set.  Thanks  for  this  issue  must  go  to  all  the  contributors  of  articles  and 
illustrations;  to  the  Editorial  Committee;  to  Craig  Robson;  to  Georgina  Walton 
for  giving  all  the  right  instructions  to  the  laser  printer  and  to  the  ICBP  for 
allowing  OBC  to  use  their  equipment  and  facilities. 


gf  Club  News 

OBC  Meetings  in  1989 

Blakeney,  North  Norfolk 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  OBC  will  again  be  held  at  Blakeney  Village  Hall, 
Blakeney,  Norfolk,  on  Sunday  27  August.  As  last  year  we  will  be  holding  an 
Oriental  bird  art  exhibition  with  paintings,  drawings  and  photographs  for  sale 
and  display.  A  new  feature  will  be  the  photo-spot  when  members  can  show  a 
few  of  their  interesting  slides  to  the  audience  without  making  a  formal 
presentation  or  talk. 

Anyone  interested  in  submitting  work  for  the  exhibition  or  photo-spot 
should  contact  Steve  Rooke,  OBC  Meetings  Organiser,  c/o  the  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 
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AGM 

The  1989  AGM  will  be  held,  as  in  the  previous  two  years,  in  the  main 
meeting  room  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  The  date  of  the  meeting 
is  Saturday  16  December.  Full  details  will  be  announced  in  the  next  Bulletin. 

Honorary  Membership  Scheme  News 

The  Loke  Wan  Tho  Memorial  Foundation  recently  gave  generous  support  to 
OBC’s  Honorary  Membership  Scheme,  pledging  £1,000  which  will  support  42 
honorary  members  over  a  three  year  period.  The  Foundation  was  set  up  in 
memory  of  Loke  Wan  Tho,  who  was  a  keen  ornithologist  and  bird 
photographer  from  Singapore. 

This  pledge  came  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hong  Kong  section  of  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  decided  to  assist  the  scheme  with  sponsorship 
over  three  years  of  up  to  50  honorary  members  of  OBC  in  China. 

OBC  is  very  grateful  to  both  these  organisations  for  their  funding.  The 
scheme  allows  individuals,  organisations  or  libraries  in  the  Orient  to  be 
members  of  the  Club  and  so  receive  all  our  publications,  when  currency 
regulations  or  lack  of  finance  make  this  otherwise  impossible. 

OBC  hopes  to  attract  still  more  support  for  the  scheme.  £100  enables 
OBC  to  offer  four  three-year  honorary  memberships.  If  you  would  like  to 
receive  details  of  the  scheme,  please  contact  Richard  Grimmett,  OBC 
Chairman,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Changes  in  OBC  Membership  Administration 

Since  OBC  was  launched  five  years  ago  membership  has  continued  to  grow 
steadily.  In  particular,  significant  growth  occurred  in  the  last  two  years,  which 
placed  severe  pressure  on  the  system  by  which  membership  correspondence 
was  administered.  For  this  reason  Council  decided  to  contract-out  this  work  to 
the  Nature  Conservation  Bureau,  operated  by  Paul  Goriup  and  Sue  Everett. 
OBC  will  make  a  modest  annual  payment  for  this  service.  The  membership 
secretary  will  now  be  free  to  work  on  programmes  for  further  membership 
promotion,  and  will  have  more  time  to  cope  with  the  individual  problems 
which  inevitably  arise  in  the  management  of  an  organisation  with  members 
throughout  the  world. 

A  significant  proportion  of  members  are  highly  mobile,  spending  long 
periods  in  the  field  and  changing  addresses  frequently.  Such  members  are 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  informing  OBC  in  writing  if  they  change 
address  and  are  encouraged  to  seek  a  permanent  address  from  which  OBC 
material  may  be  forwarded  to  them  by  a  friend  or  relative. 

The  address  for  membership  and  all  other  OBC  correspondence  remains 
OBC  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Sales  News 

The  latest  ICBP  monograph,  Nepal’s  Forest  Birds:  their  status  and 
conservation  by  Carol  Inskipp  is  now  available  through  OBC  sales  price  £9.00. 

For  the  full  range  of  OBC  sales  items  please  see  enclosed  sales  list  and 
order  form,  or  contact  the  Sales  Officer,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds, 
SG19  2DL,  UK. 
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Conservation  and  the  Oriental  Bird  Club  in  1989 

The  rich  bird  habitats  of  the  Oriental  region  are  under  severe  pressure.  Major 
threats  include:  forest  clearance,  wetland  drainage,  population  pressure, 
agricultural  improvement  and  pollution.  Nearly  300  Oriental  bird  species  are 
globally  threatened.  A  primary  objective  of  the  Club  is  to  encourage  an 
interest  in  Oriental  birds  and  their  conservation  and  so  we  are  pleased  to 
announce  two  new  initiatives  in  this  field  for  1989;  the  Forktail- Leica  Award 
and  a  number  of  small  survey  grants. 

Forktail-Leica  Award 

Leitz  Instruments  have  generously  donated  £500  for  this  award  in  1989.  The 
Forktail- Leica  award  will  be  given  to  a  project  which  fits  one  or  more  of  the 
following  categories. 

1.  A  forest  survey  useful  for  conservation. 

2.  A  survey  or  study  of  a  globally-threatened  species. 

3.  A  study  of  a  little-known  protected  area. 

4.  Conservation  education  which  has  an  emphasis  on  birds. 

Project  applications  are  welcomed  from  individuals  and  non-affiliated  groups, 
as  well  as  groups  organised  by  a  conservation  organisation  or  university. 
Applications  from  nationals  in  the  Oriental  region  (which  can  include  the 
support  of  an  on-going  project)  are  particularly  encouraged. 

Applications  should  include  a  summary  of  objectives  and  details  of 
implementation.  The  closing  date  for  applications  is  15th  August  1989  and 
the  winning  project  will  be  announced  at  the  AGM  in  December. 

Survey  Grants 

Information  on  the  habitats,  status  and  migration  routes  of  many  Oriental  birds, 
and  the  threats  they  are  facing,  is  urgently  required  for  use  by  departments  of 
wildlife  conservation  and  national  parks,  by  national  bird  clubs  and  by  other 
non-governmental  societies  and  organisations.  OBC  members  can  make 
valuable  contributions  by  undertaking  surveys.  Examples  include: 

1.  Contributing  to  check-lists  of  poorly-known  protected  areas  held  on 
national  databases. 

2.  Surveys  of  habitat  types  which  are  currently  unprotected  in  the  country 
concerned. 

3.  Surveys  of  threatened  or  little-known  species. 

4.  Identification  of  migration  stop-over  sites. 

There  are  opportunities  for  surveys  lasting  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  months. 
We  appeal  to  Oriental  Bird  Club  members  visiting  or  living  in  the  Oriental 
region  to  consider  undertaking  a  survey.  The  OBC  will  award  small  grants 
each  year  to  facilitate  and  encourage  such  survey  work.  The  grant  will  be 
towards  alleviating  the  extra  expenses  incurred  in  reaching  remote  areas,  hiring 
local  guides  etc,  and  is  unlikely  to  exceed  £200.  Applications,  which  should 
include  a  summary  of  the  survey’s  objectives  and  details  of  implementation, 
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will  be  considered  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Applications  for  funding  are 
especially  welcome  from  nationals  in  the  Orient. 

Recipients  of  the  Forktail- Leica  award  and  of  the  survey  grants  will  be 
expected  to  produce  a  written  report  which  will  be  made  available  to  relevant 
government  bodies  and  conservation  organisations.  They  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  publish  the  results  of  their  project  in  either  Forktail  or  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Oriental  Bird  Club. 

To  submit  applications  or  for  further  information  on  these  initiatives,  ideas 
on  projects  and  survey  work,  or  for  help  in  developing  a  project,  please  write 
to  Carol  Inskipp  and  Paul  Jepson,  Conservation  Officers,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge, 
Sandy,  Beds,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Boost  for  Conservation  Fund 

Many  members  have  added  a  small  donation  to  the  Club’s  Conservation  Fund 
when  paying  their  subscriptions.  These  make  significant  contributions  to  the 
Fund.  Receipts  are  not  issued  as  a  rule  for  donations  of  less  than  £10,  and  so 
OBC  would  like  to  thank  all  members  who  have  given  this  extra  valuable 
support  to  the  Conservation  Fund. 

Hornbills  on  new  OBC  T-shirt 

A  new  OBC  T-shirt  is  now  available.  This  colourful  design  features  the  seven 
species  of  Hornbill  which  occur  in  the  Oriental  region  highlighted  as 
endangered  by  ICBP’s  book  Birds  to  Watch.  The  design  (see  p.37)  which 
uses  five  colours,  is  reproduced  on  a  white  T-shirt  and  is  available  in  medium, 
large  and  extra  large  sizes.  The  price  is  £10  including  postage,  with  all 
profits  to  the  OBC  Conservation  Fund.  Order  yours  now  from  the  Sales 
Officer,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Swedish  Meeting 

Falsterbo  was  the  venue  of  OBC’s  first  meeting  in  Sweden,  held  on  1  October 
1988.  About  70  people  attended  from  six  countries;  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Norway,  the  Netherlands  and  the  UK.  Anders  Prieme  of  DAFIF,  the 
group  of  the  Dansk  Ornitologisk  Forening  (DOF)  working  for  international  bird 
protection,  gave  a  most  stimulating  account  of  the  exciting  and  valuable  survey 
work  which  their  members  have  carried  out  in  the  Orient.  The  birds  of  China 
was  the  subject  of  Urban  Olsson’s  fascinating  talk  which  was  illustrated  by 
slides  of  superb  quality.  Erik  Hirschfeld  gave  an  interesting  illustrated  account 
of  his  birdwatching  experiences  in  Pakistan.  Carol  and  Tim  Inskipp  described 
the  conservation  of  Nepal’s  forest  birds  and  the  large  number  of  opportunities 
there  for  valuable  survey  work. 

Over  £50  was  made  on  the  raffle  -  the  prize  being  a  beautiful  colour 
painting  of  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope  generously  donated  by  Per 
Alstrom.  Together  with  the  £50  raised  from  sales,  profits  from  the  meeting 
formed  a  welcome  addition  to  OBC’s  Conservation  Fund.  Thanks  go  to  the 
speakers  and  to  the  organisers  Erling  Jirle,  Nils  Kjellen  and  most  especially  to 
Erik  Hirschfeld. 

The  meeting  coincided  with  the  peak  autumn  migration  period  at  Falsterbo. 
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Birds  of  prey  seen  over  the  weekend  included  thousands  of  Northern 
Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus ,  hundreds  of  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  and 
Rough-legged  Buzzards  B.  lagopus.  Highlights  were  a  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle 
Aquila  pomarina  and  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla.  Huge  numbers 
of  a  wide  variety  of  other  species  were  seen,  notably  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Common  Chaffinches  Fringilla  coelebs  and  Bramblings  F.  montifringilla. 

OBC’s  4th  AGM 

The  OBC  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  10  December  at  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.  In  addition  to  the  AGM  (minutes  will  be 
circulated  with  the  autumn  Bulletin)  there  were  four  very  entertaining  talks. 
Ray  Tipper,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  long  stay  in  Hong  Kong, 
showed  excellent  slides  of  some  eastern  palearctic  waders  which  regularly 
stop-over  on  passage  at  Mai  Po  Marshes.  Tantalising  was  a  head-on  shot  of  a 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmaeus,  which  frustratingly  touched- 
down  in  front  of  Ray’s  hide  for  only  a  few  seconds  before  moving  on.  More 
sobering  was  Jon  Eames’  description  of  the  tremendous  problems  facing 
conservationists  in  Vietnam,  a  country  shunned  by  development  aid  since  the 
fall  of  Saigon.  Despite  four  months  in  the  field  surveying  Vietnam’s  threated 
pheasants,  Jon  made  it  clear  that  knowledge  about  them  is  still  very  limited. 
Rene  Dekker  described  the  quite  unbelievable  mound  building  and  burrowing 
breeding  habits  of  the  megapode  family.  A  slide  showing  a  maleo’s  egg 
completely  dwarfing  a  chicken’s  egg  was  sufficient  to  explain  why  they  are 
sought  after  as  a  delicacy;  this  being  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  maleo  is  now 
globally  threatened.  Rene  explained  why  sustainable  exploitation  of  maleo 
colonies  was  the  only  answer.  Tim  and  Carol  Inskipp  talked  about 
conservation  problems  in  Nepal  and  how  OBC  members  can  help  by  carrying 
out  ornithological  surveys  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  conservation  plans. 


AN  END  TO  LOGGING  IN  THAILAND? 

A  nationwide  halt  to  logging  in  Thailand  was  announced  in  January  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  General  Chatichai  Choonhaven,  following  mounting  public 
concern  as  the  direct  links  between  deforestation  and  the  disastrous  floods  and 
mudslides  in  the  south  of  the  country  in  November,  became  clear. 

The  ban  is  welcome  news  but  how  effective  will  it  be?  Will  the 
government  be  able  to  maintain  the  ban,  given  the  increasing  demand  for 
timber  within  Thailand,  and  will  the  Forest  Department  be  able  to  enforce  it 
when  under  its  custodianship  in  the  past  88%  of  the  country’s  remaining 
forests  have  been  lost? 
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November’s  disaster  which  triggered  the  new  legislation  followed  heavy 
monsoon  rains  and  was  one  of  the  worst  man-made  disasters  in  Thailand’s 
recent  history.  Numerous  villages  and  towns  in  the  peninsula  were  engulfed 
by  floods  and  mud-slides.  More  than  400  people  were  killed  and  a  further 
50,000  left  homeless.  Damage  to  property  was  put  at  an  estimated  US$  170 
million.  Nakhon  si  Thammarat  Province  was  particularly  badly  hit.  In  the 
town  of  Surat  Thani  logs  awaiting  transportation  to  sawmills  were  carried 
away  by  the  flood-waters  and  crashed  into  houses  in  their  path,  causing  many 
casualties. 

Thailand’s  Agriculture  Minister  Lt.  Col.  Sanan  Kachornprasart  was  quick 
to  point  out  that  "logging  on  a  massive  scale"  was  to  blame.  Environmental 
issues  are  being  viewed  as  increasingly  important  by  the  public  in  Thailand 
and  as  the  tide  of  public  concern  grew,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  an 
indefinite  ban  on  all  logging  in  southern  Thailand. 

The  ban  was  extended  to  the  whole  country  when  the  cabinet  passed  two 
decrees  which  amended  the  1941  Forestry  Act  and  the  1961  National  Parks 
Act.  Under  the  new  legislation  all  logging  concessions  will  be  terminated, 
including  those  in  national  parks  and  wildlife  sanctuaries.  In  addition,  all 
timber  already  cut  will  revert  to  the  government  unless  companies  can  prove 
the  trees  were  cut  legally.  The  logging  companies  will  receive  some 
compensation.  Commenting  on  the  new  stand  taken  by  his  government  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture  said  "As  long  as  this  government  stays,  the  forests 
will  be  closed  to  logging  operations". 

This  is  a  bold  assertion  in  the  face  of  past  governments’  records.  Over 
the  last  40  years  and  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Forest  Department,  the 
forests  of  the  peninsula  have  been  depleted  rapidly  by  logging  companies. 
Most  recent  estimates  put  remaining  forest  cover  at  altitudes  below  200  m  at 
4.7%  whilst  33  %  of  all  forest  below  600  m  has  now  been  destroyed.  Since 
1945  forest  cover  has  dwindled  from  an  estimated  70%  to  perhaps  no  more 
than  12%  today. 

Critics  believe  that  the  reason  for  the  Forest  Department’s  failure  is  clear: 
a  basic  conflict  of  interest  in  its  role.  How  can  a  forest  department  act  to 
safeguard  forest  when  it  is  also  responsible  for  issuing  logging  concessions  to 
companies  in  order  to  generate  revenue  to  finance  its  own  budget? 

The  Department  has  consistently  overestimated  the  remaining  extent  of 
forest  cover  and  blurred  the  distinctions  between  protected  forest  and 
production  forest  to  the  advantage  of  the  logging  barons.  Deforested  land, 
scrub  and  even  open  sea  have  appeared  in  Forest  Department  figures  of  late. 
In  1985  the  Department’s  estimates  gave  remaining  forest  cover  at  29%  whilst 
today,  conservationists  claim  that  the  true  extent  is  less  than  half  that  figure. 

Various  governments  under  pressure  from  vested  interests  have  flouted  the 
spirit  of  the  law;  reinterpreting  legislation  to  allow  logging  inside  wildlife 
sanctuaries.  One  example  of  the  damage  this  can  do  has  recently  been  seen  in 
the  logging  of  part  of  Huai  Kha  Khaeng  by  the  Thai  Plywood  Company. 

Several  politicians  have  logging  interests,  and  the  wealth  that  logging 
generates  and  the  power  it  brings  is  widely  evident  in  Thailand.  It  would 
therefore  be  naive  and  incorrect  to  lay  the  blame  with  the  Forest  Department 
alone.  But  it  is  now  time  to  address  the  real  problems  of  deforestation  in 
Thailand,  abandoning  claims  that  it  is  hill  tribes  and  landless  settlers  which  are 
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a  major  cause  of  deforestation  when  they  are  little  more  than  players  in  a 
game  over  which  they  have  no  real  control. 

Against  this  background  of  governments’  past  record  of  susceptibility  to 
comply  with  the  interests  of  business  over  conservation,  as  well  as  the  inherent 
conflicts  of  interest  with  the  Forest  Department  itself,  the  question  remains: 
will  any  government  enforce  and  maintain  this  ban? 

One  step  the  Thai  government  could  take  if  it  is  sincere  in  wishing  to  end 
all  logging  in  Thailand  is  to  write  a  new  constitution  for  the  Forest 
Department  to  ensure  that  all  its  energies  are  devoted  in  future  to  protecting 
and  increasing  forest  cover  throughout  the  country. 

(compiled  by  Jon  Eames) 

SUMATRA  SURVEY  FINDS  BREEDING  MILKY  STORKS 

Three  important  breeding  sites  with  more  than  1,000  nests  of  the  Milky  Stork 
Mycteria  cinerea  have  been  located  by  a  survey  team  in  the  coastal  swamps  of 
south  Sumatra. 

The  current  main  breeding  sites  of  this  bird  have  been  unknown  for  many 
years.  In  the  past  the  Milky  Stork  was  widely  distributed  over  south  east  Asia 
but,  as  coastal  swamp  forests  have  been  destroyed,  it  has  disappeared  over 
much  of  its  former  range.  The  present  world  population  of  this  bird  is 
estimated  at  only  5,000  birds  and  it  is  listed  as  an  endangered  species  in  the 
IUCN/ICBP  Red  Data  Book. 

The  finds  of  new  nesting  sites  were  the  results  of  a  survey  of  East 
Sumatra,  Indonesia,  and  came  out  of  the  survey’s  first  phase  which  started  in 
August  1988  covering  South  Sumatra  Province.  The  aim  of  the  whole  survey 
is  to  assess  the  current  state  and  natural  wealth  of  wetlands  in  the  coastal 
plains,  which  hold  some  of  the  most  extensive  freshwater  swamps  and 
mangrove  forests  of  South-east  Asia.  The  survey  is  vital  to  provide 
information  to  ensure  environmentally  sound  land-use  planning  for  sustainable 
development. 

Members  of  the  survey  team  which  found  the  breeding  sites  came  from 
the  Indonesian  Directorate  General  of  Forest  Protection  and  Nature 
Conservation,  Asian  Wetland  Bureau  and  Ornis  Consult/Danish  Ornithological 
Society.  The  first  phase  of  the  survey  was  funded  by  WWF-Denmark  and 
DANIDA,  the  Danish  International  Development  Agency. 

SHENGAANG  WETLAND  UNDER  THREAT 

The  important  Shengaang  wetland  on  the  estuary  of  Taiwan’s  Tatu  river  may 
soon  disappear  under  the  waste  and  rubbish  of  Taichung  city,  warns  the 
Taichung  Bird  Society.  Changhua  local  government  has  drawn  up  plans  to 
convert  the  area  into  a  rubbish  dump.  Shengaang  is  an  intertidal  wetland  site 
on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tatu  estuary.  It  covers  about  300  hectares  and 
provides  a  stop-over  point  for  thousands  of  migrating  birds  every  year, 
including  plovers,  sandpipers,  snipes,  stints  and  stilts.  Many  birds  also  use  the 
area  as  a  wintering  ground. 

Letters  expressing  concern  can  be  written  to  Chairman  Cho,  Governor  of 
Taiwan  Province,  Chung-Shin  village,  Nantou  County,  Taiwan,  Republic  of 
China  or  to  Dr  Lee,  President  of  Republic  of  China,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  R.O.C. 
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YAMBARU  FACES  THREATS 

Okinawa  Island,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Japan,  has  been  identified  as  a 
stronghold  for  many  endemic  species.  In  particular,  the  northern  forest  of  the 
island  called  "Yambaru"  in  Japanese  holds  two  endemic  and  endangered  bird 
species,  Pryer’s  Woodpecker  Sapheopipo  noguchi  and  Okinawa  Rail  Rallus 
okinawae.  The  number  of  Pryer’s  Woodpeckers  is  estimated  at  about  100 
individuals,  and  of  the  Okinawa  Rails  about  1800  (Wild  Bird  Society  of  Japan 
1986).  Although  both  species  are  protected  as  national  natural  monuments  of 
Japan,  their  habitats  are  seriously  under  threat  of  destruction.  Deforestation 
has  long  been  going  on  in  Yambaru  but  recently  its  rate  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  especially  in  primary  forests  so  vital  for  the  two  endemic  species. 
Dam  construction  is  another  threat.  Okinawa  Island  has  a  large  population 
and  providing  water  is  an  urgent  matter  for  the  local  government.  Several 
dams  are  now  under  construction  which  will  result  in  many  valleys  being  lost 
under  water. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  has  a  large  training  area  in 
Yambaru.  They  are  now  planning  to  construct  a  harrier  pad  300  m  long  for 
the  AV8B  harrier-fighters,  which  will  be  located  right  in  the  distribution  area 
of  the  two  endemic  birds.  In  spite  of  protests  from  local  people,  local 
government,  and  nature  conservation  organisations  such  as  the  Wild  Bird 
Society  of  Japan,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  is  trying  to  construct  the  harrier-pad 
before  1  June  1989  when  the  harrier-fighters  will  be  delivered  to  Japan. 

The  threat  of  extinction  for  these  birds,  especially  the  Pryer’s  Woodpecker, 
is  very  real.  Their  numbers  are  so  small  that  they  are  extremely  vulnerable, 
and  with  deforestation  and  United  States  Marine  Corps  activities  their  habitat 
is  getting  smaller  and  increasingly  dissected.  Urgent  conservation  measures 
need  to  be  taken. 


(Compiled  by  Shunji  Usui,  ICBP) 


Okinawa  Rail  Rallus  okinawae  (drawing  by  Richard  Grimmett) 
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Black-necked  Cranes 
and  other  birds 
in  Bhutan  in  winter 


A  visit  to  Bhutan  in  1987  allowed  Tony  Gaston  to  observe  Black¬ 
necked  Cranes  on  their  wintering  grounds.  Here,  he  gives  details 

of  these  sightings  and  of  other  birds  recorded  in  this  country. 

Bhutan  is  a  difficult  place  to  visit  and,  despite  several  expeditions  by  the 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society,  little  has  been  written  on  its  birds.  This 
article  therefore  records  the  results  of  a  recent  trip  by  myself  and  my  wife 
from  20  November  to  13  December  1987.  We  arrived  in  Paro,  in  western 
Bhutan  and  spent  five  days  in  that  area  before  proceeding  to  the  capital, 
Thimpu,  and  thence  by  car,  via  Wangdi,  Tongsa,  Bumthang,  Mongar  and 
Tashigang,  to  Radhi,  near  the  eastern  border.  From  there  we  went  northwards 
to  Tashi  Yangtse,  returning  to  Paro  by  the  same  route.  One  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  trip  was  to  collect  information  on  the  wintering  population  of 
Black-necked  Cranes  Grus  nigricollis.  In  this  we  received  considerable 
assitance  from  Dacho  Paljore  Dorje,  a  keen  local  conservationist,  who 
described  to  us  how  to  find  the  main  wintering  areas.  Bhutan,  south-eastern 
Tibet  and  parts  of  western  China  are  the  only  known  wintering  areas  of  this 
species,  which  probably  numbers  less  than  1,000  birds1. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  list  all  the  birds  encountered,  this  article 
concentrates  on  two  areas:  around  Taksang,  near  Paro,  in  the  upper  Paro  Chu 
valley;  and  around  Chorten  Koro  in  the  Yangtse  Chu  valley  of  eastern  Bhutan. 
Only  brief  notes  are  included  on  observations  elsewhere. 

Southern  Bhutan  contains  extensive  areas  of  tropical  evergreen  forest,  but 
this  biome  was  not  visited  at  all,  and  practically  all  observations  were  made  in 
temperate  forest  above  2,000  m.  The  interior  valleys  around  the  major 
population  centres  of  Paro,  Thimpu  and  Bumthang  are  all  above  this  altitude. 
They  are  rather  dry  and  outside  the  boundaries  of  cultivation  support  largely 
Himalayan  Blue  Pine  Pinus  wallichiana  forest.  Above  3,000  m  the  evergreen 
oak  Quercus  semecarpifolia  is  dominant  and  higher  still  East  Himalayan  Silver 
Fir  Abies  densa  and  Drooping  Juniper  Juniperus  recurva  are  common.  The 
tree  line  is  around  4,000  m.  In  eastern  Bhutan  Q.  semecarpifolia  is  replaced 
by  a  variety  of  other  broad-leaved  species  of  Quercus ,  Fagus  and  Carpinus 
and  the  subalpine  zone  is  dominated  by  dwarf  bamboo.  The  subalpine  zone  in 
the  east  was  not  explored. 

Most  of  Bhutan  is  clothed  in  dense  forest  of  one  sort  or  another.  Open 
country  is  associated  largely  with  cultivation,  and  such  areas  seem  to  support 
relatively  few  birds  in  winter.  The  most  common  are  Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows 
Passer  montanus,  Little  Buntings  Emberiza  pusilla ,  Grey-backed  Shrikes  Lanius 
tephronotus  and  Hodgson’s  Redstarts  Phoenicurus  hodgsoni.  Red-billed 
Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  were  abundant  on  any  open  area,  to  well 
above  the  tree  line.  In  several  places  we  saw  them  roosting  on  the  local 
Dzongs  (castles/monasteries),  descending  as  low  as  1,500  m  at  Tongsa.  At 
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Bumthang,  the  highest  of  the  cultivated  valleys.  Black-billed  Magpies  Pica 
pica  were  common,  but  we  saw  them  nowhere  else.  Snow  Pigeons  Columba 
leuconota  were  also  common  on  fields  down  to  about  2,500  m. 

Generally  birds  of  prey  were  not  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  western 
Himalayas.  Eurasian  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  was  common  below  3,000  m, 
mainly  on  farmland.  Several  harriers  were  seen,  including  one  male  Pallid 
Circus  macrourus  and  several  male  Hen  Harriers  C.  cyaneus.  A  few  Buzzards 
Buteo  were  seen,  the  only  one  which  I  could  identify  with  confidence  being  an 
Upland  Buzzard  B.  hemilasius.  Only  one  Himalayan  Griffon  Gyps 
himalayensis  was  recorded.  The  lack  of  scavenging  birds,  compared  to  India 
or  Nepal,  was  very  striking,  and  presumably  reflects  the  small  number  of 
grazing  animals  and  the  fact  that  the  Bhutanese  eat  every  scrap  of  any  animal 
that  dies.  Other  human  commensals  are  similarly  uncommon,  and  I  saw 
Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis  only  at  Wangdi,  below  1,200  m. 

We  spent  three  days  exploring  oak  and  fir  forest  and  subalpine  scrub 
between  3,000-4,500  m  near  Taksang.  Up  to  about  3,500  m  the  commonest 
species  was  the  White-browed  Fulvetta  Alcippe  vinipectus ,  usually  in  parties  of 
four  to  six.  Eurasian  Nutcrackers  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  and  Black-faced 
Laughingthrushes  Garrulax  affinis  were  also  abundant  in  this  zone.  At  about 
3,000  m  flocks  of  small  insectivores  included  Green-backed  Tits  Parus 
monticolus ,  Short-billed  Minivets  Pericrocotus  brevirostris,  Lemon-rumped 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  proregalus,  and  Ashy-throated  Warblers  P. 
maculipennis,  the  last  two  being  the  commonest  warblers  throughout  the  trip  at 
altitudes  abouve  2,000  m.  Higher  up,  the  commonest  species  were  Grey- 
crested  Tits  Parus  dichrous,  Coal  Tits  P.  ater,  Goldcrests  Regulus  regulus,  and 
Common  Treecreepers  Certhia  familiaris .  Both  Rufous-breasted  and  Alpine 
Accentors  Prunella  strophiata  and  P.  collaris  were  present  in  scrub,  as  were 
Red-headed  Bullfinches  Pyrrhula  erythrocephala ,  Chestnut-crowned 
Laughingthrushes  Garrulax  erythrocephalus ,  Northern  Wrens  Troglodytes 
troglodytes  and  Black -browed  Tits  Aegithalos  iouschistos,  the  latter  in  flocks  of 
20-30.  In  an  area  of  forest  with  dense  bamboo  undergrowth  we  saw  a  party 
of  c.  30  Fulvous  Parrotbills  Paradoxornis  fulvifrons ,  and  several  groups  of  3-6 
Spotted  Laughingthrushes  Garrulax  ocellatus.  Two  records  of  interest  at 
Taksang  were  an  Eyebrowed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus  and  a  Long-billed 
Thrush  Zoothera  monticola ,  both  in  forest. 

The  subalpine  scrub  was  largely  devoid  of  birds,  except  for  Black-faced 
Laughingthrushes,  Blue-fronted  Redstarts  Phoenicurus  frontalis  and  White- 
browed  Rosefinches  Carpodacus  thura.  At  about  3,800  m  we  found  two  large 
coveys  of  Blood  Pheasants  Ithaginis  cruentus  which  were  extremely  tame. 
While  they  were  within  the  shelter  of  juniper  thickets  they  allowed  approach 
to  within  four  metres.  Likewise,  the  several  small  groups  of  two  to  six 
Impeyan  Pheasants  Lophophorus  impejanus  encountered  were  much  tamer  than 
those  encountered  in  the  western  Himalayas,  allowing  approach  to  within  20  m 
before  making  off.  Vas2  also  commented  on  the  tameness  of  pheasants  of 
Bhutan. 

At  Chorten  Koro,  where  four  days  were  spent  exploring  between  2- 
3,000  m.,  the  forests  were  generally  lusher  than  around  Taksang  and  we  found 
a  much  greater  variety  of  birds.  The  commonest  laughingthrush  was  the 
White-throated  G.  albogularis ,  which  occurred  everywhere  in  the  oak  forests  in 
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Black-necked  Cranes  Grus  nigricollis  (drawing  by  Richard  Grimmett) 

parties  of  up  to  40,  often  accompanied  by  Eurasian  Jays  Garrulus  glandarius 
and  Gold-billed  Magpies  LJrocissa  flavirostris.  Chestnut-crowned,  Striated  G. 
striatus  and  Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrushes  G.  rufogularis  were  also 
common.  Mixed  flocks  of  Rufous-capped  Babblers  Stachyris  ruficeps  and 
Rufous-winged  Fulvettas  Alcippe  castaneceps  were  seen  in  dense  undergrowth 
on  several  occasions.  Other  timaliids  encountered  were  Streak-breasted 
Scimitar-Babbler  Pomatorhinus  ruficollis,  Red-billed  Leiothrix  Leiothrix  lutea. 
Blue-winged  Siva  Minla  cyanouroptera,  Red-tailed  Minla  Minla  ignicauda , 
Whiskered  Yuhina  Yuhina  flavicollis  and  Rufous  Sibia  Heterophasia  capistrata. 
Flocks  of  Red-billed  Leiothrix  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  other 
insectivores,  including  Green-backed  Tits,  Black-throated  Tits  Aegithalos 
concinnus ,  Gould’s  and  Green-tailed  Sunbirds  Aethopyga  gouldiae  and  A. 
nipalensis ,  and  Grey-hooded  Warblers  Seicercus  xanthoschistos. 

Canopy  flocks  around  Chorten  Koro  included  Lemon-rumped  Warbler, 
Ashy-throated  Warbler,  Green  Shrike-Babblers  Pteruthius  xanthochlorus , 
Yellow-browed  Tits  Sylviparus  modestus.  Yellow-cheeked  Tits  Parus 
spilonotus ,  and  Rusty-flanked  Treecreepers  Certhia  nipalensis.  Yellow-bellied 
Fantails  Rhipidura  hypoxantha  were  common,  both  alone  and  with  mixed 
flocks.  Otherwise  few  small  birds  were  observed  outside  the  mixed  feeding 
associations;  a  few  Orange-flanked  Bush-Robins  Tarsiger  cyanurus,  Grey 
Treepies  Dendrocitta  formosae,  and  Mountain  Bulbuls  Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 
and  a  single  White -gorgetted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  monileger.  Several  compact 
flocks  of  30-50  Tibetan  Serins  Serinus  thibetanus  fed  in  alder  trees  along  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtse  Chu,  but  were  not  encountered  elsewhere.  A  single 
Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  in  scrub  at  about  2,000  m  seemed 
surprisingly  high  up3. 

We  saw  Black-necked  Cranes  at  Bumthang  and  at  Bumdiling,  near  Chorten 
Koro.  According  to  Dacho  Paljore  Dorje,  only  three  valleys  in  Bhutan  support 
wintering  flocks,  the  two  where  we  observed  them,  and  a  third  at  Gangti 
Gompa,  between  Wangdi  and  Tongsa.  At  Bumthang  we  saw  two  cranes 
feeding  close  to  the  bazaar  of  Djakar  on  28  November  and  were  told  by  local 
residents  that  up  to  three  pairs  are  usually  seen,  down  from  10-12  twenty 
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years  ago.  However,  23  cranes  were  seen  by  Sunjoy  Monga  (pers.  comm.)  in 
the  nearby  Gyetsa  Valley  in  early  March  1985.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
flock  might  have  included  the  Bumthang  birds,  or  was  a  completely  separate 
group. 

We  visited  the  communal  roost  of  the  Bumdiling  flock  on  4  December 
and  counted  106  birds,  on  a  wide  expanse  of  river  gravel  beside  the  Yangtse 
Chu,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,500  m.  A  complete  count  of  that  year’s  young 
was  impossible,  because  some  birds  left  in  the  half-dark,  but  at  least  15  were 
present  and  at  least  two  family  parties  included  two  young.  Later  in  the  day 
we  saw  many  family  parties  feeding  on  fallow  paddyfields  between  the  roost 
and  Chorten  Koro,  about  6  km  lower  down  the  valley.  The  entire  length  of 
the  valley  used  by  this  flock  appears  to  be  no  more  than  10  km,  because  no 
cranes  are  seen  below  Chorten  Koro.  The  entire  area  of  paddyfields  on  which 
they  feed  cannot  amount  to  more  than  3  km2.  It  seems  amazing  that  so  many 
large  birds  can  winter  in  such  a  confined  area. 

A  few  other  observations  deserve  comment.  Along  the  roads  Wallcreepers 
Tichodroma  muraria  were  amazingly  abundant,  one  being  flushed  from 
practically  every  cliff-face  or  cutting  passed.  Likewise,  we  saw  several 
colonies  of  Nepal  House  Martins  Delichon  nipalensis  on  cliffs  above  the  roads. 
Three  of  the  species  we  recorded  are  not  mentioned  in  Birds  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas 4:  Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos  at  Bumdiling,  and  Ruddy  Shelduck 
Tadorna  ferruginea  and  Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix  both  of  which  we 
encountered  at  Bumthang.  Finally,  I  was  amazed  to  find  Great  Cormorants 
Phalacrocorax  carbo  common  up  to  altitudes  of  more  than  3,000  m  at 
Bumthang,  where  in  December  night  temperatures  went  down  to  -5°C. 

Bhutan  has  a  tremendous  potential  for  birdwatching,  because  so  much  of 
the  forest  is  virgin  and  birds  are  extremely  tame.  The  Black  Mountains, 
which  divide  western  from  eastern  Bhutan,  form  an  important  zoogeographical 
boundary,  being  the  border  between  Impeyan  Pheasant  Lophophorus  impejanus 
and  Sclater’s  Monal  L.  sclateri  and  Satyr  Tragopan  Tragopan  satyra  and 
Blyth’s  Tragopan  T.  blythii,  for  instance.  Further  observations  almost 
anywhere  in  Bhutan  yield  interesting  data  on  distributions,  but  the  north-east, 
where  there  are  significant  areas  of  Tibetan  plateau  biome,  and  the  tropical 
evergreen  forests  of  the  south,  look  particularly  attractive.  At  present  it  is 
very  expensive  for  foreigners  to  visit  the  country  unless,  like  us,  you  have 
friends  working  there.  However,  I  warmly  recommend  the  experience  to 
anyone  who  gets  the  chance. 
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Occurrence  and  problems 
of  White-headed  Ducks 

in  Pakistan 


Ashiq  Ahmad  gives  an  interesting  and  personal  account  of  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  White-headed  Duck  at  its  wintering  sites 
in  Pakistan  and  looks  at  influences  such  as  hunting,  changes  in 
rainfall  and  at  one  lake,  the  introduction  of  China  Carp.  The 

author  calls  for  co-operation  and  greater  efforts  to  protect  the 

species. 

White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala,  a  bird  nowhere  common  throughout 
its  world  range,  is  in  small  numbers  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  Pakistan. 

Here,  it  remained  largely  neglected  until  the  1960s,  when  the  species  was 
noticed  on  Khabekki  (Khabbaki)  lake,  (32°37’N,  72°13’E),  in  the  Salt  range. 
In  order  to  provide  it  with  adequate  protection,  Khabekki  lake  was  declared  a 
protected  area  in  the  1970s  and  hunting  was  totally  banned.  At  that  time  the 
total  wintering  population  in  Pakistan  was  around  600. 

However,  in  January  1983  not  a  single  individual  could  be  seen  on 

Khabekki.  Although  its  absence  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  significant 
alteration  in  the  habitat,  the  development  of  the  wetland  for  fish  production 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  disturbance  by  fishermen,  especially  in 
November,  appeared  to  be  a  possible  cause.  Moreover,  China  Carp  was  one 
of  the  fish  species  introduced  in  big  numbers.  Scientific  data  are  not  available 
to  clearly  indicate  the  negative  impact  of  carp  introduction  in  Khabekki  on 
duck  food  with  the  subsequent  reduction  in  use  by  White-headed  Ducks. 
However,  the  disappearance  of  the  ducks  from  the  above  wetland  soon  after 
the  release  of  China  Carp  suggest  that  this  could  be  one  possibility. 

Fortunately  the  White-headed  Ducks  of  Khabekki  had  not  gone  far,  but 
had  moved  to  a  nearby  wetland,  called  Ochali  (Uchchali)  (32°34’N  72°2’E). 
This  new  site,  bigger  in  size  and  absolutely  free  of  fishermen  (though  open  to 
hunting)  held  374  White-headed  Ducks  in  January  1983.  The  author, 
therefore,  suggested  to  the  Punjab  Wildlife  Department  that  Ochali  should  be 
declared  a  protected  area,  since  the  White-headed  Ducks  could  well  alternate 
between  this  new  site  and  the  Khabekki  lake.  Shortly  afterwards  Ochali 
became  a  game  reserve  where  hunting  is  not  allowed  without  a  special  permit. 

In  addition  to  the  White-headed  Ducks,  Ochali  attracts  large  numbers  of 
waterfowl  each  year.  During  January  1986,  the  total  population  of  ducks, 
geese  Anatidae,  and  Common  Coots  Fulica  atra  was  more  than  120,000 
(including  325  White-headed  Ducks).  There  were  also  thousands  of  waders 
and  other  water  birds.  The  author  noticed  that  White-headed  Ducks  keep  to 
the  centre  of  a  wetland,  whereas  some  species  like  Common  Coot  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina  prefer  to  feed  near  the  shore. 
These  latter  species  create  a  buffer  zone  between  the  White-headed  Ducks  and 
hunters,  most  of  whom  kill  birds  from  hides  along  the  shores.  This  rare 
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species  is,  therefore  largely  safe  from  local  poachers,  but  not  of  course  from 
the  resourceful  hunters  who  may  use  a  speed-boat  for  reaching  birds  in  the 
middle  of  the  wetland.  The  author  was  told  by  local  villagers  that  on  most 
Fridays,  speed  boats  are  used  by  Air  Force  Officers  to  shoot  ducks,  a  practice 
which  presented  a  significant  threat  to  the  White-headed  Ducks.  The  practice 
however,  ended  when  several  display  boards  indicating  the  protected  status  of 
the  wetland  were  installed,  and  high  ranking  officials  of  the  Air  Force  were 
personally  approached  by  the  Game  Warden,  Punjab. 

In  January  1987,  the  water  level  in  Ochali  fell  because  of  low  rainfall  in 
1986.  It  is  possible  that  this  might  have  caused  an  increased  salt 
concentration,  and  also  a  reduction  in  aquatic  food,  since,  of  more  than  90,000 
ducks  and  coots  that  arrived  on  Ochali  in  November  and  December  1986,  only 
7,000  (including  467  White-headed  Ducks)  remained  by  January  1987. 
Furthermore,  there  were  only  5,000  Common  Coots,  compared  to  100,000  in 
the  previous  winter.  The  buffer  zone  for  the  White-headed  Ducks  was 
therefore  lost.  Although  no  poachers  could  be  seen  shooting  ducks  there,  one 
was  observed  killing  two  Greylag  Geese  Anser  anser,  a  protected  species  in 
Pakistan. 

On  the  24  November  1986,  three  White-headed  Ducks  were  sighted  on 
Band  Khushdil  (Kushdil)  Khan  (30°40’N  67°04’E).  Unfortunately,  all  were 
killed  in  one  day.  The  wetland  is  a  game  reserve,  but  owing  to  a  number  of 
problems  total  protection  has  never  been  possible.  No  record  was  available  on 
the  number  of  White-headed  Ducks  which  arrived  before  or  after  the  24 
November  in  that  year,  or  on  their  safe  departure  from  the  lake.  It  appears 
that  Band  Khushdil  Khan  is  used  as  a  stop-over  place  by  White-headed  Ducks 
on  their  way  to  their  permanent  wintering  grounds  in  the  Punjab. 


White-headed  Ducks  Oxyura  leucocephala  (drawing  by  Martin  Woodcock) 
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In  January  1987,  another  wetland  Jhalar  Jheel  (32°30’N  and  72°05’E)  in 
the  district  of  Khushab,  was  discovered.  The  approximate  area  of  the  lake 
was  abut  0.8  km2.  When  visited  on  the  9  January  1987,  75  White-headed 
Ducks  were  recorded  in  addition  to  several  other  species.  Since  access  to  the 
wetland  is  difficult,  it  was  not  known  to  the  Game  Department  before.  The 
local  villagers  have  thus  been  enjoying  unrestricted  hunting.  During  an  hour’s 
visit  one  White-headed  Duck,  two  Black-necked  Grebes  Podiceps  nigricollis 
and  three  Common  Coots  were  shot  by  hunters.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  were  killed  during  the  whole  day,  or  on  which  date  these  birds  had 
arrived  on  the  wetland.  When  Jhalar  Jheel  was  visited  again  on  15  January 
1988,  132  White-headed  Ducks  were  counted  but  local  reports  indicated  that 
there  had  been  many  more  of  this  species  in  December  1987.  Unrestricted 
hunting  took  a  heavy  toll  of  White-headed  Ducks. 

On  the  18  January  1987,  a  wetland  called  Kharal  (Kharrar)  Lake  (30°50’N 
73°30’E),  in  the  district  of  Okara,  was  visited.  It  is  spread  over  an  area  of 
3.9  km2  and  is  fed  mainly  by  seepage  and  surplus  irrigation  water.  More  than 
65,000  ducks  were  counted,  including  32  White-headed  Ducks  and  15  Greylag 
Geese.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hunting  problem  and  neither  drainage  for  other 
land  uses  nor  pollution  could  be  detected.  However,  detailed  investigations 
will  be  necessary  to  confirm  this. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  White-headed  Ducks  visit  several  wetlands 
in  Pakistan  quite  regularly,  but  no  data  are  available  on  the  number  of  ducks 
killed  at,  or  on  their  way  to,  their  ultimate  destinations.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  only  a  few  sites  and  only  some  of  the  problems 
which  this  rare  bird  faces.  Many  more  sites  may  still  remain  undiscovered 
and  their  problems  unknown.  Unless  complete  details  are  obtained  concerning 
the  wetlands  used  currently  by  the  species  as  wintering  sites  or  as  stopover 
places  during  migration,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Provincial  Game  Department  to 
develop  an  appropriate  protection  strategy.  In  the  interim  increased  protection 
measures  are  required  for  the  species  at  some  of  its  known  sites  like  Band 
Khushdil  Khan  in  Baluchistan,  and  Ochali,  Jhalar,  and  Kharal  in  Punjab.  It 
may  further  help  if  information  on  breeding  and  wintering  populations  are 
made  available  to  the  author  by  researchers  working  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  adjoining  areas.  This  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
collaborative  programmes  for  saving  this  species. 

Ashiq  Ahmad,  Wildlife  Management  Specialist,  Pakistan  Forest  Institute, 
Peshawar,  Pakistan. 

Alternative  spellings  of  names  of  lakes  mentioned  here  are  given  in  brackets  to 
assist  in  correlating  records  (ed.). 
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Birdwatching 


areas 


OMEI  SHAN,  SICHUAN,  CHINA 


Buddhist  pilgrims  flock  from  throughout  China  to  walk  to  the  sacred 
Golden  Summit  of  Omei  Shan.  The  trails  up  the  mountain  teem  with 
visitors,  yet  as  the  author  vividly  illustrates  in  this  article  it  is  possible  to 
leave  the  throngs  behind  and  step  into  Omei’s  magnificent  forests  where  a 
tremendous  variety  of  birds  can  be  seen. 

Omei  Shan  (29°31’N,  103°20’E)  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sichuan 
Basin  south  of  the  provincial  capital,  Chengdu.  Being  one  of  the  five  "ultra- 
sacred"  mountains  in  China  large  numbers  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  visit  it  from 
all  over  the  country.  Its  steep  limestone  flanks  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  at 
c.  500  m  and  are  still  clothed  in  largely  untouched  forests;  moist-temperate 
(evergreen)  below  c.  1800  metres  and  cool-temperate  above.  The  summit,  at 
c.  3099  metres  offers  a  breathtaking  view  over  the  surrounding  hills  and 
Sichuan  Basin.  The  climate  is  rather  inhospitable  for  much  of  the  year  with 
persistent  mist  and  rain. 

To  date  more  than  280  species  of  bird  have  been  recorded.  At  least 
twenty  of  these  were  first  recorded  here  only  in  recent  years  since  the  area  has 
become  popular  with  groups  of  travelling  birdwatchers.  Roughly  240  species 
are  thought  to  breed,  the  majority  of  which  show  Oriental  affinities  (the 
mountain  is  situated  in  a  transitional  zone  between  the  Oriental  and  Palearctic 
regions).  April  and  May  are  the  best  months  for  seeing  birds,  although  a 
winter  visit  can  turn  up  a  few  species  which,  while  secretive  in  the  breeding 
season,  flock  and  move  to  lower  altitudes  during  hard  weather  when  there  is 
likely  to  be  snow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain. 

Mount  Omei  is  easily  reached  by  train  from  Chengdu,  and  the  journey 
takes  three  to  four  hours.  It  is  best  to  catch  an  early  train  from  Chengdu 
north  station.  On  arrival  at  Omei  station  the  visitor  will  find  a  number  of 
waiting  vehicles  which  ferry  passengers  to  Baguo  Temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  From  Baguo  Temple  (c.  550  m)  one  can  walk  to  the  summit  or 
take  a  bus  part-way.  The  main  pilgrim  trail  is  paved  with  stone  throughout, 
and  often  very  steep.  There  is  a  fork  in  the  trail  at  Qingyin  Pavilion;  the 
trails  merge  again  near  Huayan  Peak.  On  a  long  visit,  it  is  best  to  ascend 
along  one  route  and  descend  by  the  other.  If  short  of  time,  one  can  take  a 
bus  to  Jieyin  Hall  (c.  559  m  below  the  summit)  and  walk  down.  Buses  also 
run  to  and  from  Jingshui,  which  is  close  to  Wannian  Temple. 

Accommodation  on  the  mountain  is  available  at  the  many  monasteries 
(temples)  dotted  along  the  trail.  The  monasteries  and  monks  suffered  badly 
during  the  cultural  revolution,  but  in  recent  years  restoration  has  begun  and 
many  of  the  monasteries  seem  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  Some  still  retain 
many  of  their  original  treasures  and  artifacts. 

Fuhu  Temple  is  the  closest  to  Baguo  where  the  journey  begins,  and  is  one 
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of  the  most  attractive  to  stay  in.  The  surrounding  forest  is  mostly  secondary, 
with  some  planted  conifers  and  a  few  mature  trees.  Small  trails  lead  off  from 
above  and  behind  the  monastery.  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant  Chrysolophus 
amherstiae  is  present,  but  scarce  at  this  altitude.  The  secondary  conditions  are 
very  good  for  Chinese  Bamboo-Partridge  Bambusicola  thoracica  and  in  spring 
Chinese  Goshawk  Accipiter  soloensis  may  be  found  displaying,  roller-like, 
around  the  large  trees  below  the  monastery.  The  low  altitude  (c.  630  m)  suits 
species  such  as  Light-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  sinensis ,  Fujian  Niltava 
Niltava  davidi ,  Brown-breasted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  muttui ,  Hwamei  Garrulax 
canorus  and  Fork-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  christinae,  while  Large-billed  Leaf- 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  magnirostris  sing  above  the  fast  flowing  streams.  At 
night  the  temple  balconies  are  an  excellent  place  to  stand  and  listen  to 
Oriental  Scops-Owl  Otus  sunia  calling.  In  April  and  May,  a  small  passage  of 
raptors  has  been  recorded  in  the  area,  with  species  including  Crested  Honey- 
Buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus.  Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  and  Common  Buzzard 
Buteo  buteo.  Siberian  migrants  passing  through  may  include  Siberian  Blue 
Robin  Erithacus  cyane ,  Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  and  Two-barred 


Omei  Liocichla  Liocichla  omeiensis  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 


Moving  onwards  to  Wannian  Temple  (c.  1,020  m)  one  passes  the  fork  in 
the  trail  at  Qingyin  Pavilion.  Wannian  Temple  has  good  accommodation  and 
an  excellent  trail  offering  relief  from  the  mass  of  tourists,  which  follows  an 
old  water  irrigation  duct  along  the  steep  mountain  side  to  a  remote  stream. 
The  trail  begins  below  the  toilets  on  the  side  of  the  temple  facing  Qingyin 
Pavilion.  This  trail  is  one  of  the  best  areas  for  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant. 
Early  morning  is  best,  when  males  regularly  give  their  loud  grating  call  from 
roosting  trees.  The  trail  is  also  good  for  Hodgson’s  Hawk-Cuckoo  Cuculus 
fugax ,  Bay  Woodpecker  Blythipicus  pyrrhotis ,  Brownish-flanked  Bush-Warbler 
Cettia  fortipes ,  Sulphur-breasted  Warbler  Phylloscopus  ricketti ,  Blyth’s  Leaf- 
Warbler  P.  reguloides ,  Chinese  (Blue-throated)  Flycatcher  Cyornis 
(rubeculoides)  glaucicomans ,  Yellow-bellied  Tit  Parus  venustulus ,  Gould’s 
Sunbird  Aethopyga  gouldiae  and  Blue  Magpie  Urocissa  erythrorhyncha. 
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Russet  or  Brown  Bush-Warbler  Bradypterus  seebohmi  or  luteoventris  (species 
uncertain  at  present)  can  be  heard  giving  it’s  grating  "cree-ut"  call  from  the 
trail-side  weeds  and  grass  in  the  early  morning,  evening,  and  even  during  the 
night.  A  good  variety  of  babblers  are  resident,  including  Spot-breasted 
Scimitar-Babbler  Pomatorhinus  erythrocnemis ,  Streak-breasted  Scimitar-Babbler 
P.  ruficollis ,  Hwamei,  Moustached  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  cineraceus,  the 
near-endemic  Omei  Liocichla  Liocichla  omeiensis  (often  seen  around  scraps 
and  garbage  near  the  toilets),  and  Red-billed  Leiothrix  Leiothrix  lutea.  Natural 
salt-licks  along  the  trail  attract  some  of  the  interesting  mammals  at  this 
altitude,  such  as  Chinese  Ferret-Badger  Melogale  moschata  and  the  mysterious 
Tufted  Deer  Elaphodus  cephalophus.  A  variety  of  owls  can  be  heard  at  night, 
including  Collared  Scops-Owl  Otus  lempiji ,  Asian  Barred  Owlet  Glaucidium 
cuculoides  and  Brown  Boobook  Ninox  scutulata. 

In  winter  large  roving  flocks  of  laughingthrushe's  and  other  babblers  are  in 
the  area,  including  many  of  the  species  occurring  on  the  mountain.  The  rare 
Streaked  Barwing  Actinodura  souliei  may  be  found  associating  with  such 
flocks.  Fast-moving  parties  of  small  birds  may  be  encountered  along  the  trail 
between  Wannian  and  Qingyin,  and  often  include  Rufous-faced  Warbler 
Abroscopus  albogularis,  Grey-cheeked  Fulvetta  Alcippe  morrisonia ,  Black- 
throated  Tit  Aegithalos  concinnus ,  Yellow-browed  Tit  Sylviparus  modestus ,  and 
Green-backed  Tit  P.  monticolus.  During  periods  of  snow-fall,  groups  of  the 
junco-like  Slaty  Bunting  Latoucheornis  siemsseni  forage  in  the  grounds  of  the 
small  monastery  below  Wannian,  on  the  way  to  Jingshui,  and  small  numbers 
of  Blanford’s  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rubescens  and  Vinaceous  Rosefinch  C. 
vinaceus  occur  in  scrubby  patches.  In  the  scrub  and  cultivation  between 
Wannian,  Jingshui  and  Qingyin  Pavilion  active  bands  of  Ashy-throated 
Parrotbills  Paradoxornis  alphonsianus  are  frequently  encountered.  Wintering 
species  here  may  include  Rosy  Pipit  Anthus  roseatus ,  Meadow  Bunting 
Emberiza  cioides  (possibly  resident),  Little  Bunting  E.  pusilla  and  the 
occasional  Tristram’s  Bunting  E.  tristrami.  Yellow-throated  Bunting  E.  elegans 
breeds  in  this  area. 

The  trail  from  Wannian  to  Hongchun  Terrace  via  Qingyin  Pavilion  passes 
through  some  beautiful  evergreen  forest.  Black  Baza  Aviceda  leuphotes  and 
Black  Eagle  Ictinaetus  malayensis  may  be  seen  overhead,  while  noisy  flocks 
of  small  babblers  can  include  Black-chinned  Yuhina  Yuhina  nigrimenta .  Along 
the  streams  are  birds  such  as  Brown  Dipper  Cinclus  pallasii  and  River  Chat 
Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus  as  well  as  four  species  of  Forktail  Enicurus ; 
Little  E.  scouleri ,  Slaty-backed  E.  schistaceus.  White-crowned  E.  leschenaulti 
and  Spotted  E.  maculatus.  On  the  final,  steep  ascent  up  to  Hongchun 
(1120  m)  areas  of  bamboo  appear  in  the  forest,  providing  cover  for  Red¬ 
winged  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  formosus  and  Golden  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis 
verreauxi ,  one  of  the  nine  Parrotbill  species  occurring  on  Omei.  A  very 
narrow  trail  skirts  the  side  of  a  small  valley  behind  Hongchun  Terrace  (starting 
from  the  toilets),  offering  the  quiet  observer  a  chance  encounter  with  the 
spectacular  Temminck’s  Tragopan  Tragopan  temminckii  and  close  observation 
of  species  such  as  Speckled  Wood-Pigeon  Columba  hodgsonii ,  Crimson¬ 
breasted  Woodpecker  Picoides  cathpharius ,  Mountain  Bulbul  Hypsipetes 
mcclellandii.  Grey-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  gularis ,  White-throated 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  albogularis ,  Brown-capped  Fulvetta  Alcippe  brunnea 
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and  Grey  Treepie  Dendrocitta  formosae.  During  the  spring  flocks  of  migrant 
Siberian  Thrushes  Zoothera  sibirica  and  Eyebrowed  Thrushes  Turdus  obscurus 
have  been  observed  just  below  Hongchun,  and  they  may  be  joined  by  Purple 
Cochoas  Cochoa  purpurea  feeding  amongst  leaf-litter  on  the  forest  floor.  The 
contact  calls  of  the  first  and  last  named  species  are  remarkably  similar.  Vivid 
Niltava  Niltava  vivida  and  Fujian  Niltava  can  be  seen  from  the  main  trail 
while  from  the  monastery  Oriental  Scops-Owl  and  Grey  Nightjar  Caprimulgus 
indicus  may  be  heard  calling  at  night. 


Grey-hooded  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  zappeyi  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 


Another  three  hours  walk  further  up  the  main  trail  is  Xianfeng  Temple. 
Birdwatchers  are  warned  that  they  may  be  accosted  by  a  rogue  troupe  of 
Macaques  Macaca  speciosal  below  Xianfeng.  During  my  own  visit  people 
had  to  file  past  the  troupe,  ready  to  have  their  pockets  searched!  Reasonable 
accommodation  is  available  at  Xianfeng  and  there  is  a  good  trail  nearby  to 
avoid  the  crowds.  Begin  by  taking  the  main  trail  back  from  Xianfeng  towards 
Hongchun,  but  take  the  first  alternative  paved  trail  to  the  right,  which  leads  to 
a  bat  cave.  On  a  bend  above  the  final  steep  descent  to  the  cave,  which  is 
also  home  to  a  colony  of  Himalayan  Swiftlets  Aerodramus  brevirostris ,  is  a 
small  trail  off  to  the  right  which  follows  the  steep  slope  above  the  cave.  The 
dense  scrub  and  secondary  forest  along  the  trail  is  one  of  the  best  areas  for 
Temminck’s  Tragopan  and  up  to  four  different  birds  including  a  displaying 
male,  have  been  seen  here  over  a  one  and  a  half  day  period.  In  the  early 
morning,  just  before  day-break,  the  eerie,  rising,  moaning  call  of  the  male  can 
be  heard  from  steep  forested  ridges  above  the  trail.  Purple  Cochoas  have  been 
observed  in  chase-display  not  far  along  the  trail  and  the  strange  and  elusive 
Bar-winged  Wren-Babbler  Spelaeornis  troglodytoides ,  which  is  rather  arboreal 
compared  to  the  commoner  Pygmy  Wren-Babbler  Pnoepyga  pusilla ,  has  been 
seen  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  latter  species  appears  to  have  only  a 
two-note  call  at  this  locality.  White-tailed  Robin  Cinclidium  leucurum , 
Chinese  Babax  Babax  lanceolatus ,  Elliot’s  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  ellioti. 
White-collared  Yuhina  Yuhina  diademata  and  Streak-throated  Fulvetta  Alcippe 
cinereiceps  all  breed  and  Brown  Brush-Warbler  Bradypterus  luteoventris  may 
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be  present  in  the  weeds  and  dense  scrub  further  along  the  trail.  Fujian  Niltava 
is  replaced  by  Rufous-bellied  Niltava  Niltava  sundara  at  this  altitude  (c. 
1752  m);  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  entirely 
shining  blue  crown  and  shoulder  patch  and  paler  and  more  uniform  underparts. 
The  forest  along  the  paved  trail  between  the  bat  cave  and  Xianfeng  holds  a 
few  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasants  as  well  as  Darjeeling  Woodpecker  Picoides 
darjellensis  and  Spotted  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  ocellatus. 

Continuing  towards  the  summit,  the  upper  trail  junction  is  passed  near 
Huayan  Peak  before  reaching  Xixiang  Pool,  the  last  worthwhile  stop  before  the 
summit.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  trail  off  the  main  route  here,  to  avoid 
the  teeming  crowds.  However  one  narrow  trail  can  be  found  by  the  cafes  on 
a  narrow  saddle  between  Xixiang  and  the  upper  main  trail  junction.  This 
leads  through  secondary  growth  to  the  valley  below  Xixiang  Pool  to  the  north. 
A  few  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasants  are  in  the  area,  along  with  White-browed 
Shortwing  Brachypteryx  montana ,  Indian  Blue  Robin  Erithacus  brunneus, 
Chestnut-headed  Tesia  Tesia  castaneocoronata  and  Red-winged  Laughingthrush. 
Bamboo  stands  in  forest  flanking  the  main  trail  below  Xixiang  Pool  provide 
excellent  conditions  for  Yellowish-bellied  Bush-Warbler  Cettia  acanthizoides. 
Golden  Parrotbill,  Fulvous  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  fidvifrons  and  Golden¬ 
breasted  Fulvetta  Alcippe  chrysotis.  Another,  shorter  trail  leads  from  the  main 
monastery  at  Xixiang  Pool  to  a  small  isolated  "pavilion",  visible  from  the 
main  monastery.  Temminck’s  Tragopan  has  been  recorded  here  as  well  as 
White-browed  Shortwing,  Ferruginous  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  ferruginea  and 
Stripe-throated  Yuhina  Yuhina  gularis. 

On  the  way  up  from  Xixiang  Pool  to  Jieyin  Hall,  Silver  Fir  Abies  delavayi 
becomes  more  dominant,  providing  habitat  for  David’s  Tit  Pams  davidi. 
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Between  Jieyin  Hall  and  Golden  Summit  the  songs  of  Phylloscopus  warblers 
resound  and  species  include  Greenish  P.  trochiloides,  Ashy-throated  P. 
maculipennis  and  Orange-barred  P.  pulcher.  Dark-rumped  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  edwardsii ,  Dark-breasted  Rosefinch  C.  nipalensis  and  Grey-headed 
Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  erythaca  may  be  found  feeding  alongside  the  steps. 

Cheap  accommodation  is  to  be  found  below  the  monastery  and  main 
tourist  facilities  at  Golden  Summit.  Species  diversity  becomes  more  limited  at 
this  altitude  (3077  m),  but  nevertheless  very  distinctive.  Both  White-bellied 
Shortwing  Hodgsonius  phoenicuroides  and  Golden  Bush-Robin  Erithacus 
chrysaeus  sing  commonly  in  the  area  in  spring  and  small  groups  of  Great 
Parrotbill  Conostoma  aemodium  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  rhododendrons 
and  bamboo.  I  observed  a  Great  Parrotbill  catch,  kill  and  carry  away  an 
unfortunate  Orange-barred  Warbler.  The  Parrotbill  landed  next  to  the  warbler 
which  was  in  full  song  and,  striking  swiftly,  appeared  to  swallow  its  entire 
head!  Aberrant  Bush-Warbler  Cettia  flavolivacea ,  Chestnut-crowned  Bush- 
Warbler  Cettia  major  and  Spotted  Bush-Warbler  Bradypterus  thoracicus  can  all 
be  heard  singing  below  Golden  Summit,  but  become  more  common  on  the 
summit  itself.  The  lucky  observer  may  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Forest 
Musk-Deer  Moschus  berezovski. 

The  summit  area  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  with  a  large  expanse  of 
impenetrable  bamboo  and  small  stands  of  fir.  A  narrow  trail  leads  from  the 
wall  at  the  beginning  of  the  summit  plateau  above  the  Golden  Summit 
monastery  (and  weather  station),  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain 
(3,099  m).  Another  trail  goes  down-hill  from  the  wall  to  a  small  reservoir. 
The  bamboo  holds  at  least  four  species  of  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  including 
the  rare,  near-endemic  Grey-hooded  P.  zappeyi,  noisy  bands  of  Brown  P. 
unicolor  and  a  few  Fulvous.  Three  species  of  Bush-Warbler 

Cettia/Bradypterus  are  found  here,  as  previously  stated.  Other  interesting 
species  on  the  summit  plateau  include  Maroon-breasted  Accentor  Prunella 
immaculata ,  Rufous-breasted  Accentor  P.  strophiata ,  Alpine7  Accentor  P. 
collaris.  Buff-throated  Warbler  Phylloscopus  subaffinis ,  Grey-crested  Tit  Parus 
dichrous ,  Rufous-bellied  Tit  P.  rubidiventris ,  Eurasian  Nutcracker  Nucifraga 
caryocatactes,  Pink-rumped  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  eos  (singing  from  the  tops 
of  fir  trees),  White-browed  Rosefinch  C.  thura  and  White-winged  Grosbeak 
Mycerobas  carnipes.  Streaked  Barwing  has  been  found  here  in  the  summer.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  see  a  superb  Red  Panda  Ailurus  fulgens  feeding  in  a 
bamboo  clump  near  the  small  reservoir. 

On  the  way  down  the  mountain  the  forest  between  Huayan  Peak  and 
Wannian  is  worth  a  look.  Walking  up  to  the  same  area  when  based  at 
Wannian  is  also  recommended.  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant,  Snowy-browed 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra  and  Bar-winged  Wren-Babbler  are  all  present, 
and  there  is  a  chance  of  Three-toed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  paradoxus  and 
Spot-breasted  Parrotbill  P.  guttaticollis. 

A  trip  to  western  China  would  be  sadly  incomplete  without  a  visit  to 
Omei  Shan  which  offers  the  birdwatcher  a  unique  experience,  almost 
unrivalled  for  diversity  and  numbers  of  species.  Unfortunately  these  few  pages 
are  barely  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  its  riches! 

Craig  Robson,  6  Connaught  Road,  Norwich,  NR2  3BP,  U.K. 
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Little -known  Oriental  Bird 


LARGE  GREEN  PIGEON 

An  understanding  of  the  specialist  eating  habits  of  the  Large  Green  Pigeon 
may,  suggests  the  author,  provide  one  explanation  for  the  rarity  of  this 
attractive  bird,  and  its  probable  status  as  one  of  the  most  threatened  fruit¬ 
eating  birds  of  lowland  forest  in  the  Sunda  region. 

The  Large  Green  Pigeon  Treron  capellei  is  the  largest  species  of  green  pigeon 
in  the  Sundaic  region,  weighing  some  370-450g.  It  ranges  from  Tenasserim 
and  peninsular  Thailand  through  West  Malaysia  to  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Although  occasionally  recorded  in  hill  forest  up  to  c.  1200  m,  the  Large  Green 
Pigeon  is  largely  confined  to  lowland  dipterocarp  forest,  where  it  inhabits  the 
upper  canopy  and  emergent  strata. 

Despite  its  widespread  range,  the  species  is  now  becoming  scarce,  as 
indicated  by  recent  publications.  For  example,  there  are  few  recent  records 
from  Sumatra8  and  no  recent  records  from  Java6.  In  Peninsular  Malaysia  the 
species  can  be  found  in  large  tracts  of  lowland  forest,  but  even  here  flocks  are 
very  few  and  far  between. 

Very  little  is  known  about  this  rather  attractive  pigeon  despite  its  large 
size  and  distinctive  vocalisations.  Whilst  often  easy  to  locate  and  observe 
when  feeding,  it  is  cryptically  coloured  and  easily  overlooked  during  long 

periods  of  inactivity  spent  sitting  in  the  canopies  of  taller  forest  trees.  The 
upperparts  are  pale  grey-green,  with  blackish  flight  feathers  and  conspicuous 
bright  yellow  wing-bars.  Males  can  be  distinguished  by  their  wide  orange  or 
yellow-orange  breast  band  and  deep  chestnut  under-tail  coverts.  The  breast 

band  of  females  is  yellowish,  forming  less  contrast  with  the  pale  green 

underparts  than  that  of  males. 

Like  its  congeners,  the  Large  Green  Pigeon  is  gregarious,  although  flocks 
are  usually  smaller  than  those  of  smaller  species.  When  feeding,  congregating 
flocks  of  Large  Green  Pigeons  can  be  located  by  their  boisterous  behaviour 
and  frequently  uttered  strange  growling  and  gurgling  calls  which  carry  far 
through  the  forest. 

All  green  pigeons  are  frugivorous.  The  principal  component  in  the  diet  of 
many  species,  especially  those  which  inhabit  forest,  is  figs,  the  fruits  of  the 
many  species  of  Ficus2.  The  Large  Green  Pigeon  is  no  exception,  and  indeed 
it  is  a  fig-eating  specialist.  Research  in  a  Malaysian  lowland  rain  forest 

showed  that  Large  Green  Pigeons  fed  almost  exclusively  on  soft  fleshy  figs 
greater  than  24  mm  in  diameter,  of  which  there  were  five  species  at  the  study 
site4.  They  were  rarely  found  eating  figs  from  the  24  fig  species  with  smaller 
fruits  eaten  by  birds  at  the  same  site.  These  smaller  figs  were  the  main  food 
of  smaller  green  pigeons;  notably  Thick-billed  Pigeon  Treron  curvirostra  and 
Little  Green  Pigeon  T.  olax.  Because  of  their  large  size,  Large  Green  Pigeons 
have  difficulties  in  feeding  on  smaller  figs,  which  grow  on  fine  branches. 
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The  extreme  dietary  specialisation  of  forest  Treron  pigeons  makes  them 
potentially  very  vulnerable  to  large-scale  fluctuations  of  their  food  supply. 
Whilst  the  well  documented  nomadic  movements  of  Treron  pigeons7  suggest 
that  some  species  are  at  least  preadapted  to  fruit  scarcity,  it  seems  that  not  all 
species  are  equally  nomadic.  Although  Thick-billed  Pigeons  have  been  well 
represented  in  catches  of  nocturnally  moving  birds  made  at  Frasers  Hill  (in  the 
mountains  of  Peninsular  Malaysia),  Little  Green  Pigeons  have  rarely  been 
caught,  and  the  Large  Green  Pigeon  has  been  caught  only  once  (D.  R.  Wells, 
pers.  comm.).  These  last  two  species  may  therefore  be  relatively  more 
threatened  than  Thick-billed  Pigeon  by  logging  activities. 

Selective  logging  is  highly  destructive,  even  though  only  three  to  five 
percent  of  trees  are  usually  removed1.  Ficus  are  severely  depleted,5,3.  Indeed, 
populations  of  the  large-fruited  species  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  diet  of  the 
Large  Green  Pigeon  are  likely  to  be  reduced  to  extremely  low  densities3.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Large  Green  Pigeon  is  probably  one  of  the  most  threatened 
lowland  forest  frugivores  of  the  Sunda  region  (the  Little  Green  Pigeon,  in 
contrast,  is  unlikely  to  face  critical  fruit  shortages  following  selective  logging 
since  it  eats  only  small  figs,  which  remain  relatively  common).  This 
vulnerability  may  in  part  explain  the  apparent  extreme  scarcity  of  Large  Green 
Pigeon  in  Java6  and  Sumatra8,  and  its  rarity  in  most  other  parts  of  its  range, 
where  logging  has  removed  or  degraded  extensive  areas  of  lowland  forest. 


Large  Green  Pigeon  Treron  capellei  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 
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Reviews...  Reviews 


MacKinnon,  J.  1988  Field  Guide  to  the  birds  of  Java  and  Bali. 

Pp  390;  40  colour  and  5  monochrome  plates.  Jakarta:  Gadjah  Mada 
University  Press. 

Java  and  Bali  are  the  most  accessible  islands  of  the  Indonesian  archipelago 
and  the  most  frequently  visited  by  birdwatchers.  Whilst  not  perfect,  John 
MacKinnon’s  guide  to  the  diverse  birds  of  Java,  Madura,  Bali  and  their 
satellite  island  groups  (Kangean,  Bawean,  Karimun  Jawa,  Masalombo  and 
Palau  Seribu)  is  therefore  a  welcome  book. 

The  field  guide  covers  all  of  the  368  resident  bird  species  and  126  visitor 
or  vagrant  species  recorded  in  the  province.  All  these  species  are  illustrated 
by  a  local  artist,  but  some  of  the  paintings  are  poor  and  may  add  confusion  to 
the  identification  of  certain  birds,  especially  of  the  warblers,  babblers,  swifts 
and  cuckoos. 
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The  book  contains  keys  to  the  species  of  each  family.  However,  many  of 
these  are  of  doubtful  value,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  give  more 
detailed  accounts  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  species.  The  species  accounts 
rarely  cross-reference  between  similar  species,  so  that  those  new  to  the  area’s 
avifauna  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  many  potential  identification  pitfalls. 

The  introductory  section  of  the  guide  contains  short  sections  on  field 
identification,  recording  bird  sounds,  photographing  birds,  the  biogeography  of 
the  avifauna,  the  Javan  bird  year,  breeding  records,  and  birds  in  the  Javan 
economy.  I  was  disturbed  to  see  that  birds  "can  be  classified  into  four  main 

categories  . 1)  agricultural  pests,  2)  beneficial  species,  3)  birds  for  food,  4) 

birds  popular  as  pets".  This  book  has  been  written  largely  for  use  by  the 
Javanese  (there  will  be  an  Indonesian  language  version)  and  it  is  therefore  a 
pity  that  MacKinnon  has  chosen  to  suggest  that  many  birds  are  pests 
(including  all  seabirds,  cormorants,  some  rails,  parrots,  fishing  eagles,  ospreys, 
herons  and  kingfishers)  in  a  country  where  conservationists  are  already  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  One  hopes  that  Javanese  readers  will  not  decide  to  follow  the 
example  of  villagers  at  Cirebon,  cited  in  the  book:  "villagers  set  long  nets  to 
trap  migrating  rails  and  other  waterbirds  which  are  sold  for  food  in  local 
markets"  [Studies  suggest  that  c.  300,000  migrants  are  caught  per  year  in  the 
Cirebon  area  (unpublished  report  to  Asian  Wetland  Bureau)].  It  would  have 
perhaps  been  more  pragmatic  to  concentrate  on  highlighting  the  beneficial  and 
aesthetic  values  of  wild  birds. 

Many  details  in  the  book  give  the  impression  that  the  author’s  research 
has  been  rather  shallow.  For  instance  the  book  illustrates  extralimital  forms  of 
Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus ,  Asian  Barred  Owlet  Glaucidium  cuculoides 
( G .  castanopterum  was  described  before  cuculoides  and  cannot  therefore  be 
treated  as  a  subspecies  of  the  latter,  as  this  book  does)  and  Brown  Needletail 
Hirundapus  giganteus  (the  race  in  Java  has  dark,  not  white,  lores).  Appendix 
VI,  listing  species  which  occur  on  Java  and  elsewhere  in  Asia,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  Sundaland  (Malaya,  Sumatra  and  Borneo),  is  also  inaccurate. 
Four  of  the  15  species  listed  occur  (or  occurred)  in  Peninsular  Malaysia: 
Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus ,  Orange-breasted  Pigeon  Treron  bicincta ,  Lineated 
Barbet  Megalaima  lineata  and  Common  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  sutorius . 

Hopefully,  this  first  Javan  fieldguide  will  inspire  a  greater  interest  in  the 
islands’  birds  which  have  tended  to  be  ignored  in  the  past.  There  is  great 
scope  for  new  discoveries  and  significant  contributions  to  the  ornithology  of 
Java  and  Bali  to  be  made,  as  testified  by  the  many  recent  publications  (e.g. 
van  Helvoort  &  Soetawijaya  19874,  Wiegant  &  van  Helvoort  198  78,  Andrew 
19881,  Andrew  &  Milton  19882,  Lambert  &  Erftemeijer  19887). 

For  those  visiting,  this  book  will  be  an  essential  and  invaluable 
possession,  despite  its  inaccuracies.  However,  in  view  of  the  poor  nature  of 
many  of  the  illustrations  and  inadequate  descriptions  of  some  species,  I  would 
strongly  advise  visiting  ornithologists  to  consult  other  texts  on  the  avifauna  of 
the  region,  such  as  Kuroda  (1933,  1936)6,  Hoogerwerf  (1949)6  and  Delacour 
(1947)3  before  their  visit.  All  those  books  are  unfortunately  out  of  print,  but 
can  be  located  in  some  libraries.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Indonesian 

Ornithological  Society,  Kukila  ,  also  contains  many  useful  papers  on  Javanese 
ornithology. 
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Frank  Lambert 

*  For  details  of  subscription  to  Kukila  please  see  announcements  section  in 
this  Bulletin. 

*  Three  species  that  occur  on  Java  have  not  been  included  in  the  book: 
Black-necked  Stork  Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus  (Kuroda  1936);  Black  Baza 
Aviceda  leuphotes  (van  Balen,  Ardea  72:  234)  and  Red-whiskered  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  jocosus  (Delacour  1947)  (ed.). 


Brazil,  M.  1987  A  Birdwatchers  Guide  to  Japan  Pp  219;  62  Maps. 
Kodansha  International 

This,  the  best  of  two  recently  published  books  on  bird-finding  in  Japan,  is 
essential  to  any  birder  visiting  the  country.  Sixty  areas  are  covered.  For  each 
locality  a  general  introduction  precedes  a  summary  of  ’Birds  and  Seasons’,  and 
a  section  on  ’How  to  get  there’  complements' the  excellent  maps  and  provides 
useful  suggestions  for  accommodation.  The  main  introduction  includes  short 
summaries  of  the  climate  and  seasons,  vegetation,  and  the  Japanese  avifauna. 
A  chapter  on  practical  advice  ably  covers  the  options  for  getting  around  and 
summarises  the  the  various  accommodation  available  (certain  establishments 
cater  mainly  for  birders).  A  checklist  is  included  -  the  most  comprehensive 
and  up-to-date  one  available. 

This  guide  transcends  the  normal  characteristics  of  the  genus  and  is  no 
weary  gazetteer.  It  is  a  lively,  authoritative  and  often  thought-provoking  read: 
unresolved  questions  of  status  and  distribution  are  outlined  where  relevant. 
Alternative  attractions  are  often  mentioned,  vocalisations  of  ’target  species’  are 
usually  described,  identification  pitfalls  are  remarked  upon,  interesting  or 
visible  mammals  are  mentioned  and  the  whole  book  is  written  in  a  refreshing 
style.  It  would  be  complete  madness  for  anyone  facing  the  challenge  of 
birdwatching  in  Japan  to  be  without  it. 

Rod  Martins. 
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Collar,  N.  J.  and  Andrew,  P.  1988  Birds  to  Watch.  The  ICBP  world 
check-list  of  threatened  birds.  xvi+303pp;  Technical  Publication  No.  8, 
International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation,  Cambridge.  £9.50. 

An  essential  book  for  anyone  who  is  keen  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
threatened  Oriental  birds  -  hopefully  that  means  all  OBC  members! 

This  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  summarise  information  on  the  status  of 
all  birds  considered  to  be  at  risk  of  global  extinction. 

The  list  includes  298  species  (28%  of  the  total)  which  occur  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  OBC,  a  substantial  number  considering  the  admitted  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  area  because  of  a  marked  lack  of  recent  information  about 
many  species. 

For  each  species  entry  the  distribution  is  given  by  country  or  geopolitical 
unit  (although  ’accidental  or  irregular  occurrence  has  been  discounted’),  and 
some  information  on  status,  habitat  and  threats  is  given.  The  species  are  also 
listed  in  an  appendix  by  country  which  gives  a  useful  indication  of  where  the 
most  critical  areas  lie.  In  the  Oriental  region  the  number  of  species  per  area 
ranges  from  125  for  Indonesia  down  to  1  for  the  Bonin  Islands.  This 
appendix  unfortunately  highlights  inconsistencies  in  the  distribution 
information:  the  Nepal  list  comprises  16  species  but  this  includes  three 

accidental  and  three  which  have  long  been  extinct  in  Nepal,  whereas  six 
regularly  occurring  species  are  omitted.  It  would  have  been  simpler  and  more 
comprehensive  to  have  included  all  species  recorded  in  each  unit,  perhaps 
annotated  with  status  symbols  where  possible.  If  these  extra  species  are 
included  in  the  lists  the  top  ten  Oriental  countries  are  Indonesia  (131),  China 
(84),  India  (73),  Thailand  (50),  Philippines  (46),  Viet  Nam  (44),  Burma  (42), 
Malaysia  (41),  Bangladesh  (36)  and  Nepal  (27).  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Indonesia  way  above  the  others,  considering  that  it  comprises  14,000  islands, 
some  isolated  for  a  long  time.  However,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Sumatra 
is  the  island  with  the  most  (28)  listed  species.  Let’s  hope  this  book  will 
stimulate  someone  to  refind  the  Sumatran  Scops  Owl  Otus  stresemanni , 
Vanderbilt’s  Babbler  Trichastoma  vanderbilti  and  Rueck’s  Blue  Flycatcher 
Cyornis  ruecki. 

Many  of  the  Oriental  species  are  less  well  known  than  those  elsewhere  in 
the  world  and  this,  combined  with  the  use  of  derivative  references  (due  to 
time  constraints),  has  led  to  a  few  errors  in  the  distribution  information: 
Hodgson’s  Bushchat  Saxicola  insignis  does  not  breed  in  China  or  occur  in 
Bhutan.  The  Nicobar  Pigeon  Caloenas  nicobarica  also  occurs  in  Burma, 
Kampuchea,  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Viet  Nam  and,  I  am  pleased  to  add,  has 
been  seen  recently  in  Indonesia  -  Togian  (Watling,  1983,  Emu  83:  253),  where 
it  was  reportedly  ’very  common’.  Note  also  the  clarifications  regarding  the 
range  of  the  Rusty-bellied  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  hyperythra  in  Heath  (1988, 
Bull.  Oriental  Bird  Club  8:  16-19). 

This  nit-picking  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  usefulness  of  this  book. 
Get  it,  use  it  and  send  in  your  observations  to  ICBP  so  that  in  future  editions 
the  accounts  of  Oriental  birds  will  be  up-to-date  and  comprehensive. 

Tim  Inskipp. 
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Round,  Philip  D.  1988  Resident  Forest  Birds  in  Thailand:  Their 
Status  and  Conservation,  xiv  +  211  pp,  17  tables,  18  maps  and 
figures,  16  black  and  white  photographs,  5  line  drawings;  International 
Council  for  Bird  Preservation,  Cambridge.  £8.00. 

The  plight  of  Thailand’s  forests  has  been  well  publicised  in  recent  years  and 
the  urgency  of  the  race  to  save  the  last  remnants  of  lowland  rainforest  in 
peninsular  Thailand  has  been  symbolised  by  the  rediscovery  (by  the  author  of 
this  book)  of  the  gorgeous  Gurney’s  Pitta  and  the  subsequent  urgent  measures 
which  have  had  to  been  taken  to  protect  it  from  extinction.  The  present  book 
is  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly  review  of  the  current  status  of  Thailand’s 
forests  and  their  rich  avifauna.  The  author  is  singularly  well  equipped  to 
produce  this  important  book  having  lived  in  Thailand  and  unstintingly 
championed  the  cause  of  conservation  there  for  the  past  nine  years. 

After  succinct  and  informative  introductory  chapters  on  geography  and 
climate,  vegetation,  conservation  measures,  and  threats  to  remaining  forests 
there  follows  a  lengthy  regional  analysis.  This  section  of  the  book  is  divided 
into  the  six  widely  recognised  zoogeographic  regions  of  Thailand  and  for  each 
region  the  geography,  habitats  and  bird  fauna  are  discussed.  A  detailed 
inventory  of  all  the  remaining  sites  with  significant  forest  follows,  with  a 
summary  of  what  is  currently  known  about  each  site  and  its  bird  community. 
A  useful  assessment  of  the  overall  importance  of  each  site  is  given  and  key 
sites  are  highlighted.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  quite  a  few  of  the  sites  are 
protected  as  nature  reserves,  hopefully  for  ever,  but  the  relatively  small 
number  of  unprotected  sites  merely  reflects  the  scale  of  destruction  of  forests 
in  Thailand  that  has  already  taken  place.  Each  section  is  concluded  with  a 
regional  assessment,  and  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  further 
reserves  or  the  upgrading  of  existing  ones.  The  need  for  site  or  species 
surveys  is  also  indicated  here. 

In  a  useful  chapter  giving  a  species’  status  review,  Thailand's  forest  birds 
are  treated  and  discussed  by  family.  Inevitably  attention  is  focused  on  the  rare 
species  and  these  are  graded,  following  ICBP’s  Red  Data  Book,  into 

categories;  endangered,  threatened,  vulnerable,  indeterminate  and  rare.  Finally 
there  is  a  thoughtful  chapter  discussing  nature  reserve  coverage  and 

conservation  priorities,  and  detailing  realistic  recommendations  for  the 
continued  protection  of  Thailand’s  forests. 

The  text  is  peppered  with  informative  tables  and  figures,  and  illustrated 
with  some  habitat  photographs  and  attractive  line  drawings.  For  many  readers 
one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  book  will  be  the  appendix,  which  gives 
a  comprehensive  distributional  list  of  resident  landbirds.  This  runs  to  60  pages 
and  is  presented  in  tabular  form  which  has  enabled  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  to  be  included. 

This  book  is  a  must,  for  anyone  interested  in  the  ornithology  of  this 
fascinating  region.  Let  us  hope  that  the  appropriate  authorities  will  heed  the 
advice  presented  by  the  author  in  this  important  book.  With  the  recent 
complete  ban  by  the  Thai  Government  on  all  logging,  following  catastrophic 
floods  and  landslides  last  year,  there  is  still  some  hope  -  at  least  for  a  few 
more  years. 

Nigel  Redman 
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Announcements  &  Requests 


Important  Publications  from  AWB 

Two  important  publications  are  now 
available  from  the  Asian  Wetlands 
Bureau.  A  two  volume  Indonesian 

wetland  inventory  is  essential 

reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
region’s  wetlands.  Volume  1  gives  an  overview  of  the  importance  of  wetlands 
for  conservation  and  sustainable  resource  use,  and  documents  developments 
which  may  affect  them.  Volume  2  provides  site-by-site  details  of  all  known 
wetlands  of  importance.  Combined,  the  two  volumes  significantly  advance 
knowledge  of  the  remaining,  often  ecologically  rich  but  relatively  unknown, 
wetlands  of  Indonesia.  The  second  publication,  the  Malaysian  Wetland 
Directory  is  comprised  largely  of  data  sheets  on  every  known  wetland  in  the 
country.  A  map  of  each  site  is  given.  The  sheets  give  information  such  as  as 
site  description,  land  use,  details  of  conservation  measures,  proposed  changes 
to  the  site  and  a  list  of  flora  and  fauna  recorded.  This  book  is  the 

culmination  of  a  major  project  including  120  people  from  51  agencies  and 

covers  Peninsular  Malaysia,  Sabah  and  Sarawak. 

Prices  are  US$18  for  the  Indonesian  Inventory  and  US$15  for  the 
Malaysian  Directory.  For  surface  postage  15%  should  be  added  to  the  cost, 
for  air  mail  add  30%  for  Asia/Australia,  60%  for  USA/Europe.  The  books  are 
available  from  AWB,  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  University  of  Malaya, 
Lembah  Pantai,  59100  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 

Kukila 

The  latest  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Indonesian  Ornithological  Society,  Kukila 
(Volume  4  Nos  1-2),  is  now  available.  It  contains  twelve  main  papers, 

including  ones  on:  distribution  -  a  checklist  of  the  birds  of  Manusela  National 
Park,  Seram;  taxonomy  -  the  relationships  of  the  White-rumped  Kingfisher 
Caridonax  fulgidus ;  rare  species  -  the  rediscovery  of  Schneider’s  Pitta  Pitta 
schneideri  and  a  new  species  for  Indonesia  -  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa 
flavipes. 

The  subscription  rate  is  US$10  ($14  airmail)  for  one  volume  of  four 
issues.  Payment  can  be  made  in  any  currency  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange, 
and  cheques  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  D.  A.  Holmes.  Please 
note  the  new  address:  The  Editors,  Kukila,  P.O.  Box  287/JKSMG,  Jakarta 
Selatan  12710A,  Indonesia. 

25th  Issue  for  Singapore  Avifauna 

January  1989  saw  the  publication  of  the  25th  issue  of  Singapore  Avifauna,  the 
bulletin  of  the  Singapore  Bird  Group.  Every  month  it  includes  recent  reports 
of  bird  sightings  in  Singapore,  nesting  notes  and  details  of  organised  monthly 
outings.  Regular  features  comprise  observations  from  across  the  causeway 
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particularly  in  the  Malaysian  forests,  conservation  news  and  updated  additions 
to  the  check-list.  Many  special  features  have  also  given  detailed  accounts  of 
bird  behaviour,  rare  bird  sightings,  and  identification  notes.  A  full  check-list 
of  Singapore’s  birds  to  December  1987  (compiled  by  Chris  Hails)  appeared  as 
a  special  supplement  and  a  further  updated  version  is  now  in  preparation  for 
the  period  ending  December  1988.  Lim  Kim  Seng  is  the  editor  and  Sutari 
Supari  ably  produces  the  illustrations.  The  annual  subscription  rates  are 
Singapore/Malaysia  S$12,  south-east  Asia  S$16  (or  US$8),  rest  of  the  world 
S$24  (or  US$12).  Payment  by  cheque,  money  order,  postal  order  or  bank 
draft  should  be  sent  to  the  Malayan  Nature  Society  (Singapore  Branch). 
Anyone  interested  in  receiving  copies  of  the  bulletin  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
editor  Lim  Kim  Seng  at  644  Yishun  Street  61,  #  12-300  Singapore  2776. 

Singapore  Bird  Posters  Available 

Children  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  Singapore  can  now  learn  more 
about  the  birdlife  of  their  country  through  a  series  of  three  posters  'Singapore 
Birds  in  their  Natural  Habitat’.  The  posters  illustrate  and  describe  102  of 
Singapore’s  bird  species,  photographed  in  their  natural  habitats. 

They  have  been  produced  jointly  by  Jurong  BirdPark  who  are  making 
them  available  to  schools,  and  Flying  Colours  Photography  who  aim  to 
photographically  document  free-living  birds  in  Singapore  and  South-East  Asia. 
The  Singapore  bird  posters  are  available  for  sale,  price  S$6.5  from  Jurong 
BirdPark. 

Details  on  the  posters  and  Flying  Colours  Photography  from  Morten 
Strange,  22  Mount  Elizabeth,  #  03-02,  Singapore,  0922. 

Birds  of  Wallaces  -  latest  news 

Work  on  the  forthcoming  Fieldguide  to  the  birds  of  Wallacea  is  progressing 
well  with  Paul  Andrew  joining  David  Bishop  as  second  author.  The  book  will 
now  be  published  by  Cornell  University  Press  following  their  take-over  of  Ibis 
Publishing. 

New  visitors  address  for  Malayan  Nature  Society 

Visitors  to  the  Malayan  Nature  Society  should  take  note  of  the  new  address 
which  is  now  at  485  Jalan  5/53.  46000  Petaling  Jaya,  Malaysia.  Tel.  03  791 
2185.  The  postal  address  remains  unchanged  P.O.  Box  10750,  50724  Kuala 
Lumpur. 
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Bangkok  Bird  Club  Moves 

Please  note  that  the  Bangkok  Bird  Club’s  new  postal  address  for  all 
correspondence  is:  Bangkok  Bird  Club,  P.O.  Box  1080,  Silom  Post  Office, 
Bangkok,  10504,  Thailand. 

East  and  South-East  Asian  Reference  Data-Base 

A  data-base  of  references  to  ornithology  in  east  and  South-East  Asia  has  been 
prepared,  specifically  relating  to  the  Ardeidae,  in  order  to  promote  the  study 
and  conservation  of  the  species.  To  date  over  500  records  have  been  entered 
and  these  will  be  added  to  continuously. 

The  full  reference  is  given  in  each  case  as  well  as  information  on  the 
species,  and  where  possible  the  races  of  herons  involved.  The  data-base  lists 
the  type  of  information  given  by  each  reference  (e.g.  status,  population, 
distribution,  breeding  etc.),  the  region/country  covered  and  some  notes  on  the 
attitude  and  depth  of  data  presentation. 

The  data-base,  which  is  relevant  to  anyone  interested  in  South-East  Asian 
ornithology,  is  being  offered  as  a  service  to  researchers  and  prices  will  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible.  Full  details  and  a  price-list  are  available  from:  R.  V. 
Lansdown,  10  Havergal  Close,  Caswell,  Swansea,  SA3  4RL,  Wales,  UK. 

Reporting  on  Nordmann’s  Greenshank 

Records  from  Asia  over  the  last  10  years  of  Nordmann’s  Greenshank  Tringa 
guttifer  are  requested  by  the  Asian  Wetland  Bureau  which  is  collecting 
information  for  a  species  status  report.  Please  send  details  to  John  Howes, 
AWB,  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  University  of  Malaya,  Lembah  Pantai, 
59100  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 

Oriental’  Slender-billed  Curlews? 

As  many  OBC  members  will  be 
aware,  ICBP  has  been  running  a 
project  on  the  Slender-billed  Curlew 
Numenius  tenuirostris  since  May 
1988,  with  the  aim  of  finding  out 
more  about  this  poorly  known 
species  and  identifying  measures  needed  to  counter  its  decline.  After  one 
year,  the  situation  gives  grave  cause  for  concern,  with  the  population  estimated 
at  100-200  individuals,  making  this  the  rarest  migratory  bird  in  the  west 
Palearctic.  Whilst  the  wintering  grounds  in  North  Africa  are  well  known,  in 
recent  years  only  a  handful  of  birds  have  been  found  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
despite  thorough  surveys.  There  have  been  scattered  records  from  the  Middle 
East,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Iraq  marshes,  they  involve  very  few  birds. 
As  the  breeding  grounds  lie  due  north  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  the 
possiblity  exists  that  the  species  may  also  winter  further  east,  in  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan  (the  Indus  delta?)  or  perhaps  north-west  India  (the  Rann  of  Kutch?). 
The  recent  discovery  of  2900  Dalmatian  Pelicans  Pelecanus  crispus  wintering 
in  Pakistan  (Jan.  1988)  indicates  what  surprises  such  areas  can  hold. 

Anyone  visiting  wetlands  in  this  region  is  therefore  asked  to  carefully 
check  the  identity  of  any  Numenius  species.  Details  of  wetland  surveys  in  the 
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area,  and  any  sightings  of  N.  tenuirostris(\ )  would  be  gratefully  received  by 
Adam  Gretton,  ICBP,  32  Cambridge  Road,  Girton,  Cambridge,  CB3  OPJ,  U.K. 

Threatened  birds  at  Kosi 

The  Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis  bengalensis  and  Swamp  Francolin 
Francolinus  gularis  are  resident  at  Kosi  Barrage  and  nearby  Kosi  Tappu 
Wildlife  Reserve  in  the  south-eastern  lowlands  of  Nepal.  Both  are  listed  in 
ICBP’s  ’Birds  to  Watch’,  a  checklist  of  the  world’s  threatened  bird  species. 
The  course  of  the  Kosi  river  near  the  barrage  has  changed  dramatically  since 
1986  and  is  thought  to  have  affected  these  two  species.  The  florican  formerly 
inhabited  the  old  river  bed  south  of  the  barrage  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  but  since  the  monsoon  of  1988,  the  river  has  returned  to  its  old  course. 
It  is  thought  the  displaced  birds  may  have  moved  to  grasslands  north  of  the 
barrage  and  west  of  the  river.  Information  on  the  numbers,  habitat  and 
location  of  both  species  since  1986  is  requested.  Please  send  it  to  Lt.  Col.  J. 
Roberts,  Chairman  World  Pheasant  Association,  Nepal,  c/o  Carol  Inskipp,  65 
Swaynes  Lane,  Comberton,  Cambridge  CB3  7EF,  U.K. 

Photo  request 

As  announced  in  Bulletin  8,  Simon  Harrap  is  working  on  a  guide  to  tits, 
nuthatches  and  creepers.  Photographs  of  the  following,  of  whatever  quality, 
are  urgently  wanted  as  reference  material  for  both  text  and  artwork:  Blue 
Nuthatch  Sitta  azurea,  Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  S.  frontalis,  White-cheeked 
Nuthatch  S.  leucopsis.  White-tailed  Nuthatch  S.  himalayensis ,  Black-browed  Tit 
Aegithalos  iouschistos ,  Sooty  Tit  A.  fuliginosus  and  Pygmy  Tit  Psaltria  exilis. 
Material  will  be  fully  acknowledged  and  returned  if  requested.  Please  contact 
Simon  Harrap,  23  Folgate  Road,  Heacham,  King’s  Lynn,  PE31  7BQ,  UK. 

Request  for  information 

Peter  Kennerley  is  collating  records  of  all  sightings  of  Black-faced  Spoonbills 
Platalea  minor  for  a  forthcoming  paper  on  the  status  and  distribution  of  this 
endangered  species.  If  you  have  made  any  recent  observations  or  have 
interesting  historical  information  on  its  status,  please  send  the  details  to:  Peter 
Kennerley,  Flat  2c  Crane  Court,  45  Sassoon  Road,  Pokfulam,  Hong  Kong. 

Focus  on  Storks 

Quite  dishearteneing  news  is  being  received  about  some  of  the  large  birds, 
particularly  the  storks,  found  in  and  around  the  wetlands  of  India.  Recent 
observations  and  waterfowl  counts  have  revealed  that  it  was  rather  hard  to  see 
some  of  the  species  in  their  usual  habitats,  especially  Blacknecked  Stork 
Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus ,  Greater  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  dubius  and  Lesser 
Adjutant  L.  javanicus.  Recent  counts  raise  the  question;  are  there  really  less 
than  100  left  in  the  wild  all  over  India?  If  so,  what  are  the  reasons,  and  can 
they  be  saved  before,  within  a  few  years,  they  are  left  only  in  the  pictorial 
handbooks  of  birds  of  the  Indian  Subcontinent?  It  would  also  be  useful  to 
know  their  status  in  zoological  gardens  all  over  the  world. 

Persons  interested  in  these  species  are  asked  to  share  their  knowledge 
and  their  proposals  to  save  them  -  the  threat  is  grave.  If  conservation 
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organisations  wish  to  pool  their  resources  to  assist  in  surveys  of  these  species, 
they  are  requested  to  do  so  now.  The  Tourism  and  Wildlife  Society  of  India 
(TWSI)  wishes  to  focus  global  attention  in  this  regard  and  solicits  support: 
please  contact  Harsh  Vardhan,  Tourism  &  Wildlife  Society  of  India,  C  158A, 
Dayanand  Marg,  Tilak  Nagar,  Jaipur  302  004,  India,  Tel:  48817. 

Indo-Soviet  Siberian  Cranes  face  extinction 

The  number  of  Siberian  Cranes  Grus  leucogeranus  reported  at  wintering 
grounds  at  Keoladeo  National  Park  in  Bharatpur,  India  this  winter  was  the 
lowest  ever  recorded;  just  23  birds. 

The  count  represents  a  dramatic  decline  from  the  previous  two  years 
when  31  and  38  birds  were  sighted  at  Bharatpur.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of 
these  which  did  not  appear  at  Bharatpur  this  winter  are  wintering  at  other 
unidentified  sites  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Except  for  the  winter  of  1984/85 
when  41  Siberian  Cranes  were  present,  the  flock  has  steadily  declined  since 
the  late  1960s.  In  1968/69  there  were  100  Siberian  Cranes  wintering  in 
Bharatpur  -  more  than  four  times  this  year’s  figure.  Of  the  birds  seen  this 
winter,  22  were  recorded  at  Keoladeo  National  Park  in  mid-December.  Onlv 
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four  young  of  the  year  were  seen,  the  second  lowest  number  for  fifteen  years. 

Clearly  the  future  existence  of  the  Indo-Soviet  flock  of  Siberian  Cranes  is 
severely  threatened.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  only  six  or  seven 
breeding  pairs  within  the  flock.  The  cranes  are  monogamous  and  are 
notoriously  slow  to  reproduce  and  recover  from  population  declines. 

This  is  extremely  worrying  given  that  the  species  as  a  whole  is  now  so 
vulnerable.  The  wintering  flocks  at  Poyang  Lake  in  southern  China,  now 
believed  to  exceed  2,600  birds,  could  be  under  severe  threat  if  plans  to  dam 
the  Chang  Jiang  (Yangtze)  River  go  ahead.  The  wintering  flock  in  Iran  faces 
extinction  with  only  11  to  12  birds  remaining. 

Urgent  conservation  measures  are  needed  now  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  flock.  The  first  step  must  be  to  set  in  motion  promptly,  a  well  co¬ 
ordinated  multinational  effort  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Cranes’  migration 
routes. 

The  only  concrete  evidence  of  Siberian  Crane  migration  along  the  flyway 
over  the  Soviet  Union,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  India  was  discovered  in  the 
late  1970s  when  55  birds  were  sighted  at  Lake  Ab-i-Estada  in  Afghanistan. 
There  have  been  two  unconfirmed  sightings  on  successive  days  at  separate 
locations  along  the  Indus  river  in  Pakistan  in  April  1988.  Apart  from  these, 
there  have  been  no  other  reported  sightings  of  the  bird  on  migration. 

Until  more  is  known  about  the  bird’s  migration  routes  no  meaningful 
conservation  steps  can  be  taken  to  save  this  Siberian  Crane  flock.  But  new 
breakthroughs  in  light-weight  satellite  tracking  technology  over  the  last  two 
years  could  offer  a  way  to  quickly  provide  this  information. 

Already  used  successfully  with  swans,  bustards  and  eagles,  the 
technology  allows  researchers  to  place  a  special  transmitter  weighing  120  to 
150  grammes  on  a  large  bird,  with  a  harness.  The  transmitter  sends  a  signal 
to  satellites  orbiting  the  earth  and  the  data  on  migration  can  be  received  at 
ground  stations  in  Toulouse  in  France  and  Landover  in  Maryland,  USA. 

Crane  specialist  Dr.  Steven  Landfried  is  spearheading  a  campaign  to  try 
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to  get  tests  of  the  new  technology  carried  out  using  Common  Cranes  Grus 
grus  and  Siberian  Cranes  from  the  Chinese  flock  this  year  and  hopes  to  track 
cranes  from  the  Indo-Soviet  flock  during  1990-91. 

For  more  details  on  this  important  issue  contact  Dr  Steven  Landfried, 
Route  One,  Highway  59  East,  Evansville,  WI  53536  USA. 

Request  for  Malaysian  Reports 

OBC’s  country  representative  in  Malaysia  would  much  appreciate  copies  of 
any  trip  reports  for  that  country.  Please  send  reports  to:  Denis  Yong  and 
John  Howes,  c/o  Selangor  Branch,  Malayan  Nature  Society,  PO  Box  10750, 
50724  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 

Request  for  Brunei  records 

Clive  Mann,  who  is  OBC’s  Representative  in  Brunei  and  is  on  the  editorial 
Sub-committee  of  the  Brunei  Nature  Society’s  bulletin,  would  welcome  records 
for  the  bulletin’s  Recent  Sightings  section,  and  any  short  papers  (max  6  sides 
of  A4).  Clive  also  has  an  annotated  checklist  in  press  and  a  bird  report  for 
the  period  1986-1988  also  in  press.  The  intention  is  to  produce  the  bird 
report  on  a  regular  biannual  basis,  and  all  records  will  eventually  be  housed  in 
the  Brunei  Museum.  Nest  record  cards  are  also  available  and  observers  are 
encouraged  to  complete  these  even  for  common  species.  All  records  will  be 
acknowledged  and  due  credit  will  be  given  where  they  are  published. 

Thai  Bird  and  Mammal  Records 

Observers  visiting  Thailand  who  compile  lists  of  their  bird  or  mammal 
sightings  are  asked  to  file  their  records  with  the  Conservation  Data  Center, 
Biology  Department,  Mahidol  University,  Rama  6  Road,  Bangkok  10400. 
Sightings  of  species  not  hitherto  recorded  for  the  country  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  field  description.  The  Center  maintains  a  computerised 
data  base  on  the  conservation  status  and  distribution  of  wildlife  and  habitats  in 
Thailand  and  listings  of  bird  and  mammal  species  found  in  the  country’s 
nature  reserves  are  available  on  request.  The  Center  would  also  appreciate 
receiving  records  for  other  vertebrate  groups  and  will  undertake  to  forward 
them  to  the  appropriate  recording  authorities  in  Thailand.  For  further  details, 
please  write  to  the  Center  or  telephone  Bangkok  246-1360,  extension  431. 

Indonesian  Records 

Visitors  to  Indonesia  are  requested  to  submit  lists  and  interesting  records  to 
the  Indonesian  Ornithological  Society,  P.O.  Box  287/JKSMG,  Jakarta  Selatan 
12710A.  Lists  are  preferred  on  an  island,  province  or  site  basis.  Notable 
records  (fully-documented)  will  be  published  in  island  bird  reports  in  Kukila  in 
due  course.  The  first  report  on  Sulawesi,  is  planned  for  the  next  Kukila. 

Selangor  Bird  Race  1990 

Malaysia’s  first  bird  race  on  a  truly  international  scale  will  be  held  on  13-14 
October  1990.  The  Malayan  Nature  Society  Selangor  Branch  invites 
birdwatchers  from  around  the  world  to  take  part  in  this  exciting  cross-state 
race.  Funds  raised  from  the  race  will  be  used  to  help  construct  an  education 
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centre,  observation  hides,  broadwalks  and  a  hostel.  Teams  will  be  expected  to 
raise  their  own  sponsorship  (minimum  amount  to  be  announced  later).  In 
return  MNS  has  on  offer: 

*  A  number  of  return  air-tickets  to  Malaysia. 

*  The  possibility  of  free  accommodation  for  up  to  two  weeks  before  the  event 
for  preparation  and  recce  trips. 

*  A  chance  to  be  the  winners  of  Malaysia’s  first  Bird  Race. 

For  full  details  please  write  to  Selangor  Bird  Race,  Selangor  Branch 
Malayan  Nature  Society,  PO  Box  10750,  50724  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 

Visiting  the  Gurney’s  Pitta  Site 

Since  the  rediscovery  of  Gurney’s 
Pitta  in  southern  Thailand  in  1986, 
the  Royal  Forest  Department  of 
Thailand,  Center  for  Wildlife 
Research,  Bangkok  and  ICBP,  while 
not  actively  encouraging 
unsupervised  visits,  have  pursued  a 
policy  of  cooperating  with  visitors 
to  the  site.  It  has  always  been  felt 
that  other  problems,  such  as  habitat 
destruction,  pose  a  much  more 
immediate  threat  than  does  any 
inadvertent  disturbance  caused  by 
birdwatchers.  It  is  also  felt  that 
small  numbers  of  birdwatchers, 
particularly  if  they  stay  with  local 
villagers,  can  make  a  small  but  significant  contribution  to  the  local  economy; 
can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  good  public  relations  and  can  reinforce 
villagers  in  the  belief  that  they  are  the  de  facto  guardians  of  a  very  special 
piece  of  forest  of  international  interest. 

A  disturbing  aspect  which  has  since  come  to  light,  however,  is  the 
unauthorised  use  of  tapes  of  the  song  or  contact  call  of  Gurney’s  Pittas  by 
visiting  birdwatchers.  At  least  one  such  tape  is  known  to  be  in  circulation  in 
Britain,  and  with  the  growing  use  of  tape  gear  by  birdwatchers,  others  could 
also  appear.  Tapes  actually  have  only  very  limited  utility  in  attracting 
Gurney’s  Pitta,  and  in  addition,  if  used  during  the  breeding  season,  could 
cause  serious  disturbance  to  nesting  birds.  We  feel  sure  that  OBC  members 
would  agree  that  the  use  of  tapes,  other  than  by  authorised  survey  workers,  is 
entirely  inappropriate  for  a  species  such  a  Gurney’s  Pitta,  which  has  such  a 
small  and  vulnerable  population. 

Groups  of  birdwatchers  who  wish  to  visit  the  site  should  first  contact 
Philip  Round  or  Uthai  Treesucon  at  the  Biology  Department,  Mahidol 
University,  Bangkok,  in  addition  to  seeking  offical  permission  from  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  Divison,  Royal  Forest  Department,  Bangkok.  If 
birdwatchers  are  to  continue  to  be  permitted  access  to  such  a  sensitive  site,  it 
is  imperative  that  they  become  self-policing  as  to  their  behaviour,  in  order  to 
minimise  any  disturbance. 
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Seasonal  status  of  Finches  of  the  Genus  Rhodopechys  in 
Ladakh. 

On  the  basis  of  a  number  of  summer  records  from  Chitral,  Gilgit  and  Astor  in 
northern  Pakistan  and  from  Ladakh  (August,  and  a  September  juvenile)  the 
Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  India  and  Pakistan  states  that  in  addition  to  being  a 
winter  visitor  to  the  area,  the  Mongolian  Finch  Rhodopechys  mongolica 
presumably  breeds  at  high  elevation  in  the  north-west  Himalaya.  Harrop  (Bull. 
Oriental  Bird  Club  8;  31)  mentioned  recent  sightings  in  Ladakh  during  early 
summer  1982  (Bull.  Oriental  Bird  Club  3;  11)  and  on  2  August  1987,  and 
concluded  that,  in  addition  to  wintering  in  Ladakh,  the  Mongolian  Finch  is  an 
occasional  summer  visitor  to  the  area  which  may  breed.  As  compilers  of  the 
forthcoming  B.O.U.  checklist  of  the  birds  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  we  have  in 
fact  received  details  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  recent  sightings  from 
Ladakh  for  the  period  June  to  August.  These  include  not  only  the  years  1982 
and  1987  mentioned  by  Harrop,  but  also  1977,  1978,  1985  and  1986.  Most 
records  came  from  the  area  immediately  around  Leh,  with  a  few  somewhat  to 
the  south  or  west.  Although  no  records  specifically  referred  to  breeding, 
neither  were  they  incompatible  with  it.  The  Mongolian  Finch  thus  appears  to 
regularly  summer  in  Ladakh,  adding  strength  to  the  Handbook’s  suggestion 
that  a  significant  area  of  the  north-west  Himalaya  may  support  a  regular 
breeding  population.  In  addition  to  the  Mongolian  Finch,  the  Crimson-winged 
Finch  R.  sanguinea  has  been  collected  in  Ladakh  on  one  occasion  during  late 
April  (Ibis  1927;  381).  A  recent  observation  of  Trumpeter  Finch  R.  githaginea 
from  the  town  of  Gilgit  during  early  January  1985  (Nordin  and  Wallander, 
pers.  comm.)  also  raises  the  possibility  that  the  winter  movements  of  this 
species  might  conceivably  take  some  as  far  as  Ladakh  on  rare  occasions. 

Any  further  records  of  Rhodopechys  finches,  or  indeed  any  other  species, 
from  Ladakh  and  surrounding  areas  would  be  most  welcome.  We  thank  the 
many  people  who  have  already  sent  us  information. 

A.  J.  Parr.  12  Mingay  Road,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP24  3JW,  U.K. 

P.  R.  Holmes.  Carreg  Lwyd,  Salem,  near  Penryncoch,  Aberystwyth,  Dyfed 
SY23  3ET,  U.K. 


Orchid  Island 

Readers  may  be  interested  to  know  about  Orchid  Island  (Lanyu),  off  the  coast 
of  Taiwan.  It  is  a  tropical  island,  famous  for  its  wild  flowers,  endemic 
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species  of  plants,  butterflies  and  insects,  and  home  of  the  endemic  Lanyu 
Scops-owl  Otus  elegans  botelensis.  Orchids  which  gave  their  name  to  the 
island  still  survive  in  the  tropical  rainforests  which  cover  the  mountains  inland. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the  island  should  become  a  national 
park,  but  the  government  does  not  agree.  Today,  mountain  birds  are 
threatened  by  logging,  and  this  needs  to  be  stopped  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
tropical  rainforest  habitat. 

The  main  threat  to  coastal  birds  is  disturbance  from  people  fishing. 
Unaware,  they  enter  the  nesting  colonies,  and  sit  there  all  day  long  with  their 
rods.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  interference  they  are  causing,  preventing  adult 
birds  from  feeding  their  young.  A  birdwatcher  who  recently  visited  said  that 
Roseate  and  Little  Terns  Sterna  dougallii  and  S.  albifrons  no  longer  breed 
there  and  only  three  pairs  of  Black-naped  Tern  S.  sumatrama  and  a  few 
Pacific  Reef  Egrets  Egretta  sacra  continue  to  use  the  nesting  colonies. 

You  can  reach  Orchid  Island  by  boat  from  Taitung  harbour.  A  quicker 
way  is  by  air,  but  this  has  its  dangers  as  the  runway  on  the  island  is  too  short 
and  there  have  been  repeated  accidents.  The  government  plans  to  improve  the 
island’s  airport  in  the  future. 

Lin  Chih  Cheng,  PO  Box  61,  Miaoli,  Taiwan. 


The  new  OBC  Hornbills  T-shirt.  See  p.4  for  details. 
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Recent  Reports 


These  are  largely  unconfirmed  records  covering  the  period  from  September 
1988  to  February  1989.  We  urge  that  if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
contributors  provide  full  details  to  the  relevant  regional  organisation  in 
due  course. 


BANGLADESH 

The  most  exciting  news  of  the  winter  came  from  recent  wader  counts 
undertaken  as  part  of  an  assessment  of  coastal  areas  in  Noakhali  District  (AA, 
DB,  JH,  AK,  SW)  which  recorded  a  total  of  257  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmaeus,  including  two  with  Soviet  leg  rings.  The  birds 
were  found  at  Char  Piya  and  Moulovir  Char,  two  localities  out  of  the  ten 
surveyed.  Also  counted  during  the  surveys  were  a  total  of  c.  54200 
Charadriiformes  of  35  species.  Other  important  observations  were  three 
Nordmann’s  Greenshanks  Tringa  guttifer  and  nine  Asian  Dowitchers 
Limnodromus  semipalmatus .  Records  of  19  Bar-tailed  Godwits  Limosa 
lapponica  and  77  Red  Knot  Calidris  canutus  are  apparently  the  first  for 
Bangladesh.  Other  scarce  wader  species  included  five  Pied  Avocets 
Recurvirostra  avosetta ,  one  Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris  and  five  Rufous¬ 
necked  Stints  C.  ruficollis.  Interesting  counts  and  records  of  large  waterbirds 
included  3263  Indian  Skimmers  Rynchops  albicollis ,  90  Grey  Herons  Ardea 
cinerea,  127  Bar-headed  Geese  Anser  indicus,  84  Greylag  Geese  A.  anser, 
2700  Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope  and  621  Common  Shelduck  Tadorna 
tadorna. 


Lesser  Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis  dominica  and  Nordmann’s  Greenshank  Tringa 
guttifer  (drawing  by  Ruben  Sven  Eric  Swanquist) 
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CHINA 

A  record  count  of  2600  Siberian  Cranes  Grus  leucogeranus  was  reported  from 
Poyang  Hu  (per  DB)  and  a  single  female  Slaty  Bunting  Latoucheornis 
siemsseni  in  the  Western  Hills,  near  Kunming,  Yunnan  on  14  January  (PK  et 
al)  was  unusual. 


HONG  KONG 

At  Mai  Po,  a  Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio  porphyrio  was  seen  again  on  6 
September  (AL)  and  19  February  (PK),  an  immature  Brahminy  Kite  Haliastur 
Indus ,  the  second  record  for  Hong  Kong,  was  present  throughout  the  winter 
and  a  Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus  was  caught  in  wader  nets,  ringed  and 
released  on  12  November  (DM).  In  September,  wader  numbers  totalled  c. 
1300  birds  of  30  species  including  a  record  count  of  60  Great  Knot  Calidris 
tenuirostris.  Other  interesting  raptor  records  included  Hong  Kong’s  first 
"wintering"  Crested  Honey-Buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus  at  Tai  Po  Kau  during 
November  and  December  and  a  small  influx  of  up  to  five  Northern  Goshawks 
Accipiter  gentilis  at  various  localities  during  the  winter  (per  PK). 

Amongst  noteworthy  passerines  were  a  Thick-billed  Warbler 
Phragmaticola  aedon  at  Mount  Nicholson  on  30  September  (CV)  and  2 
October  (MT),  a  Streak-breasted  Scimitar-Babbler  Pomatorhinus  ruficollis  heard 
and  seen  at  Tai  Tam  on  25  September  (JG),  Chestnut-crowned  Warblers 
Seicercus  castaniceps  near  Fan  Lau,  Lantau  on  5  November  (KP)  and  at  Tai 
Po  Kau  during  January  and  February  (per  PK)  and  a  Black-throated  Tit 
Aegithalos  concinnus  at  Tai  Po  Kau  in  January /February  (per  PK).  There  was 
also  a  considerable  influx  of  Yellow-cheeked  Tits  Parus  spilonotus ,  with  up  to 
two  present  at  Tai  Po  Kau  from  22  October  (PS,  CW  et  al)  and  another  two 
found  at  Lok  Ma  Chau  on  19  November  (PK).  The  species  was  apparently 
recorded  from  numerous  localities  between  December  and  February  (per  PK). 


INDIA 

A  few  noteworthy  observations  were  made  during  a  winter  visit  to  Bharatpur 
(SH,  SM).  Conditions  were  much  wetter  this  year  resulting  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  22  Siberian  Cranes  Grus  leucogeranus .  Interesting  warblers  included  a 
single  Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida  on  21  February  which  is 
apparantly  the  first  for  the  sub-continent,  and  a  Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  on 
22  February  which  is  perhaps  only  the  second  record  for  India,  the  first  being 
at  the  same  locality. 

A  first-year  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  was  seen  at  Corbett 
National  Park,  Uttar  Pradesh  on  15  February  (SH,  SM). 


INDONESIA 

Halmahera 

Between  18-20  October  one  female  and  three  male  Wallace’s  Standard-wings 
Semioptera  wallacii  were  observed  at  the  old  site  which  was  previously 
thought  to  have  been  deserted.  Two  family  parties  of  White-naped  Monarchs 
Monarcha  pileatus  at  the  same  locality  were  apparently  the  first  records  since 
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the  collection  of  the  original  two  specimens  (TA). 

A  flock  of  c.  20  Pink-necked  Pigeons  Treron  vernans  near  Sidangoli  on 
21  October  (TA)  were  apparently  the  first  for  the  island. 

Java 

A  single  jaeger  Stercorarius  probably  Pomarine  Jaeger  S.  pomarinus  was  seen 
between  Tinjil  and  the  south  coast  of  Java  on  21  November  (SB,  DH)  and  two 
or  three  Parasitic  Jaegers  S.  parasiticus  were  observed  between  Panaitan  Island 
and  Ujong  Kulon  on  the  27  and  31  October  (SB,  FS,  BH).  White-throated 
Kingfisher  Halcyon  smyrnensis,  which  has  apparently  become  established  in 
west  Java  in  recent  years,  was  found  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  Rawa 
Danau/Tukung  Gede  area  of  Serang  during  21-23  September  (SB).  A  small 
flock  of  the  scarce,  endemic  White-breasted  Babbler  Stachyris  grammiceps  was 
observed  in  forest  at  Carita  Beach,  N  Banten,  West  Java  on  20  September 
(SB);  confirmation  of  an  earlier  observation  in  March  1988  by  DH.  This  new 
locality  is  to  the  northwest  of  Mount  Halimun  and  north  of  Ujong  Kulon,  the 
two  previously  known  localities  for  the  species.  The  first  known  nest  of  Pink¬ 
headed  Fruit-Dove  Ptilinopus  porphyreus  was  discovered  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Lawu,  east-central  Java  in  mid-October  (SB).  During  a 
fruitless  search  for  Sunda  Lapwing  Vanellus  macropterus  (feared  extinct)  in  a 
swamp  and  dune  area  south  of  Lumajang,  east  Java  from  11-13  October, 
Bronze-winged  Jacana  Metopidius  indicus  was  found  to  be  rather  common  (SB, 
AM).  A  flock  of  10-15  Large  Green  Pigeons  Treron  capellei  observed  at  the 
Cigenter  waterfalls,  Ujong  Kulon,  west  Java  on  22  October  is  the  first  post¬ 
war  record  (SB).  The  scarce  and  highly  localized  Sunda  Coucal  Centropus 
nigrorufus  appeared  to  be  quite  common  in  mangroves  during  a  five  day  visit 
to  the  coastal  area  near  Indramayu  and  Cirebon  (date  unkown),  as  did  Javan 
White-eye  Zoster  ops  flavus  (SB,  YM,  I). 

Seram 

A  single  flock  of  15  Salmon-crested  Cockatoos  Cacatua  moluccensis  was 
observed  near  Haya  (outside  the  Manusela  National  Park  area;  see  Bull. 
Oriental  Bird  Club  8)  on  7  October  (TA). 

Sulawesi 

An  Ochre-bellied  Boobook  Ninox  ochracea  was  found  in  Lore  Lindu  Reserve 
on  3  November  and  apparently  high  counts  of  c.  30  Broad-billed  Sandpipers 
Limicola  falcinellus  and  c.  40  Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  were  made  at 
Moroweli  on  9-11  November  (TA). 

Sumatra 

Some  news  was  recieved  of  the  AWB/PHPA  waterbird  surveys  being  caried 
out  in  southeast  Sumatra  (DP,  MS,  PM).  About  13000  Asian  Dowitchers 
Limnodromus  semipalmatus  were  found  on  the  Banyuasin  Peninsula  in 
November,  along  -with  seven  Chinese  Egrets  Egretta  eulophotes,  600  Black¬ 
headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus,  176  Lesser  Adjutants  Leptoptilos 
javanicus,  2600  Eastern  Curlews  Numenius  madagascariensis  and  21 
Nordmann’s  Greenshanks  Tringa  guttifer.  The  previous  world  population 
estimate  for  Asian  Dowitcher  was  only  8000  birds.  Three  colonies  of  Milky 
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Storks  Mycteria  cinerea  were  located  with  an  estimated  total  of  1000  nests. 
Other  counts  included  5700  Terek  Sandpipers  Xenus  cinereus ,  25000  Black¬ 
tailed  Godwits  Limosa  limosa  and  7000  Eurasian  Curlews  Numenius  arquata. 


PENINSULAR  MALAYSIA 

The  only  record  of  note  received  was  of  three  Nordmann’s  Greenshanks 
Tringa  guttifer  at  Tanjung  Karang,  Selangor  on  20  November  (DB,  ME,  JH, 
SW),  increasing  to  a  maximum  of  19  on  23  December  (JH,  SW).  One  or  two 
were  still  present  in  February. 


SINGAPORE 

A  number  of  interesting  records  collated  from  Singapore  Avifauna ,  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  Malayan  Nature  Society’s  Singapore  branch  were  submitted  by 
LKS.  Three  new  species  for  Singapore  were  recorded  during  the  winter.  A 
female  Gadwall  Anas  strepera  present  at  Ponggol  from  1-19  January  was  also 
a  new  record  for  the  Malay  peninsula.  A  single  Parasitic  Jaeger  Stercorarius 
parasiticus  was  recorded  at  the  newly  established  Sungei  Buloh  Bird  sanctuary 
on  25  September,  and  a  female  Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  was 
seen  at  Bukit  Timah  Nature  reserve  on  20  December-13  January. 

November  was  a  memorable  month  for  rarities.  Noteworthy  sightings 
included  two  Northern  Shovelers  Anas  clypeata  at  Poyan  on  the  6th,  only  the 
third  record;  an  immature  Large  Hawk-Cuckoo  Cuculus  sparverioid.es  in 
Changi  Central  on  the  11th,  the  second  record;  and  the  third  record  of  Oriental 
Kingfisher  Ceyx  erithacus ,  at  Poyan  on  the  6th.  Two  White-throated  Rock- 
Thrushes  Monticola  gularis  at  Changi  Central  on  the  11th  and  Bukit  Timah  on 
the  27th  (second  and  third  records)  were  recorded  at  the  most  southerly  limit 
of  its  known  wintering  range.  A  total  of  five  Schrenck’s  Bitterns  Ixobrychus 
eurhythmus  were  seen  at  Pasir  Ris,  Xilin  and  Marina  East  from  the  4th-19th 
and  another  was  observed  at  night  feeding  in  the  Mandai  Forest  on  19 
January. 

Interesting  raptor  records  included  two  Grey-headed  Fish-eagles 
Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus  at  the  Central  Catchment  Forest  on  29  September  and 
Sungei  Buloh  on  26  October,  a  Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  at  Poyan 
on  11  December  (third  record),  and  an  immature  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca 
at  Ponggol  from  1-6  January  (second  record). 

Amongst  interesting  passage  wader  records  at  Serangoon  were  three 
Asian  Dowitchers  Limnodromus  semipalmatus  from  3  September  to  7  January 
and  a  Small  Pratincole  Glareola  lactea  on  7  January.  At  Ponggol  in  January 
there  was  an  eastern  Curlew  Numenius  madagascariensis  from  the  13th-19th 
and  a  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  on  the  12th  (fourth  record). 

Also  of  interest  was  a  Malayan  Night-Heron  Gorsachius  melanolophus  in 
forest  at  Nee  Soon  on  16  October,  a  Hooded  Pitta  Pitta  sordida,  only  the  third 
record  of  this  species  in  40  years;  an  Inornate  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 
at  Seaside  Park  from  6-19  January  (third  record);  and  a  flock  of  three  White¬ 
shouldered  Starlings  Sturnus  sinensis  at  Serangoon  on  7  January. 

Most  interesting  was  an  apparent  influx  of  at  least  six  Brown-chested 
Flycatchers  Rhinomyias  brunneata  in  the  late  autumn,  with  two  at  Changi 
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Central  and  individual  birds  at  Bukit  Timah,  Poyan,  Tanah  Merah  and 
Alexander  Park,  all  recorded  between  16  October  and  13  November.  The  last 
mentioned  was  killed  by  a  cat,  and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  National 
University  of  Singapore’s  reference  collection.  While  the  species’  main 
wintering  quarters  remain  a  mystery,  these  and  a  1980  record  represent  the 
southernmost  known  wintering  limit  for  this  species  which  breeds  in  south 
China. 

Singapore’s  relict  forest  avifauna  continues  to  be  a  cause  for  concern.  A 
survey  from  August  to  November  revealed  only  two  Blue-eared  Kingfishers 
Alcedo  meninting  and  three  (one  male)  White-bellied  Woodpeckers  Dryocopus 
javensis  in  Singapore’s  Central  Catchment  Forest,  and  just  two  (both  male) 
Scarlet  Minivets  Pericrocotus  flammeus  in  Bukit  Timah  Nature  Reserve. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  a  Black-crowned  Night-Heron  Nycticorax 
nycticorax  colony  discovered  in  January  1988  at  Yishun  contained  an  estimated 
1000  birds  in  September,  and  action  is  currently  being  taken  to  protect  the 
site. 


NEPAL 

Most  of  the  interesting  records  submitted  were  from  the  Kosi  Barrage  in 
February  (PK),  where  rarities  included  a  male  Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa,  two 
female  or  immature  Red-breasted  Mergansers  Mergus  serrator  and  a  male  and 
female  Greater  Scaup  Aythya  marila,  all  on  the  9th.  Also  seen  at  Kosi  the 
same  day  was  a  sub-adult  Plaintive  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  merulinus  which  is 
apparently  only  the  second  record. 


Kessler’s  Thrush  Turdus  kessleri  with  Eurasian  Blackbirds  T.  merula  (drawing 
by  Craig  Robson) 
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In  northern  Nepal,  there  were  a  number  of  Kessler’s  Thrush  Turdus 
kessleri  records,  with  13+  in  the  Upper  Pangboche  area  on  17  November,  and 
20+  between  Macherma  and  Mong  on  21  November  (PJ);  both  localities  are  in 
the  Everest  National  Park.  They  were  associating  with  small  numbers  of 
Eurasian  Blackbirds  T.  merula  and  are  the  second  and  third  records  for  Nepal. 

Early  this  year,  on  16  February,  a  visit  to  Kyanjin,  upper  Langtang  (DaB, 
IB,  TP)  turned  up  a  mixed  flock  of  c.  50  Eurasian  Blackbirds  and  an 
estimated  35-40  Kessler’s  Thrushes.  The  largest  number  previously  recorded 
in  the  Indian  Sub-continent  was  four  in  Sikkim  in  the  1920s.  The  same 
observers  were  lucky  enough  to  find  a  Slender-billed  Scimitar-Babbler 
Xiphirhynchus  superciliaris  in  bamboo  below  Ghore  Tabela,  Langtang  on  18 
February. 

An  immature  male  Rufous-breasted  Bush-Robin  Tarsiger  hyperythrus  at 
Phulchowki,  Kathmandu  Valley  on  5  and  16  February  was  interesting  (PK). 


THAILAND 

Netting  activities  and  regular  observations  during  the  autumn  at  Ban  Chai 
Thalae  Rangchan,  Samut  Sakhon,  west  of  Bangkok  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
produced  a  number  of  interesting  records  (PR,  UT)  including  the  first 
confirmed  Little  Curlew  Numenius  minutus  for  the  Thai-Peninsular  Malaysia 
flyway.  Amongst  small  numbers  of  migrating  passerines  were  Chinese  (Blue- 
throated)  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyornis  (rubeculoides)  glaucicomans ,  and  the 
magnirostris  subspecies  of  Hill  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyornis  banyumas. 

Many  eager  observers  turned  out  to  see  three  immature  Black-faced 
Spoonbills  Platalea  minor ,  found  at  Bangpoo,  Samut  Prakan  on  27  January 
(PM,  JP  et  al.),  which  were  still  present  in  early  February.  They  were  only 
the  second  record  for  Thailand.  A  female  Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 
on  the  Mekong  River  at  Chiang  Saen,  Chiang  Rai  on  16  December  (TA)  was 
the  first  Thai  record.  Another  first,  Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus ,  came 
with  a  flurry  of  records:  the  first  was  located  at  Tha  Ton,  Chiang  Mai  on  6-7 
November  (ME),  followed  by  one  at  Nong  Lahan,  Chaiyaphum  on  12-13 
December  (MG,  JW),  seven  at  Kumphawapi,  Udon  Thani  (MG,  JW)  and  two 
at  Bang  Rakham,  Phitsanuloke  on  14  January  (BBC). 

Surveys  of  wetland  sites  in  the  north-east  by  MG  and  JW  produced  a 
number  of  unusual  sightings.  These  included  two  more  firsts  for  the  country, 
which  were  two  Light-vented  Bulbuls  Pycnonotus  sinensis  at  Beung  Khong 
Long,  Nong  Khai  on  30  December,  with  as  many  as  17  there  on  8  February, 
and  a  single  male  Eurasian  Blackbird  Turdus  merula  also  in  Nong  Khai  on  28 
January.  The  former  is  resident  in  the  northern  half  of  Vietnam  (although 
possibly  subject  to  seasonal  movements),  the  latter  may  have  been  forced 
southward  by  unusually  cold  weather  in  China.  Three  Falcated  Teal  Anas 
falcata  were  at  Kumphawapi  on  2  February  with  a  further  five  at  Goot  Ting, 
Nong  Khai  on  the  9th.  Baer’s  Pochards  Aythya  baeri  were  found  to  be 
widespread,  usually  in  small  numbers,  with  maxima  of  c.  60  at  Beung  Khong 
Long  on  31  December  -  8  February  and  30+  at  Ban  Nong  Hua  Khu,  Udon 
Thani  on  30  January.  Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  was  also  found  to  be  a 
widespread  winter  visitor  in  the  region  with  maxima  of  c.  20  at  Nong  Lahan 
and  c.  35  at  Kumphawapi.  Also  of  note  was  a  record  of  c.  25  Wire-tailed 
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Swallows  Hirundo  smithii  over  rapids  on  the  lower  Mun  River,  Kaeng  Tang 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Mekong,  Ubon  Ratchathani  on  6-7  December. 

A  Rufous-tailed  Robin  Erithacus  sibilans  at  Beung  Khong  Long,  Nong 
Khai  on  31  December  and  1  January,  was  followed  by  a  further  four  at  Phu 
Wua  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Nong  Khai  on  2-3  January.  There  are  only  a  handful 
of  previous  Thai  records  of  this  bird.  In  the  north,  there  were  no  unusual 
influxes  of  thrushes,  although  up  to  ten  Chestnut  Thrushes  Turdus  rubrocanus 
were  on  Doi  Inthanon  (TA  et  al .).  Six  Fire-capped  Tits  Cephcilopyrus 
flammiceps  and  five  or  six  Scarlet  Finches  Haematospiza  sipcihi  were  found  on 
Doi  Pha  Horn  Pok  during  the  second  week  of  December  (BA,  PaK,  SP,  PR, 
US  et  al.). 

In  the  south,  a  Masked  Finfoot  Heliopais  personata  was  seen  in 
mangroves  near  Ao  Phang-nga  National  Park  on  6  December  (JP),  and  four 
Black  Hornbills  Anthracoceros  malayanus,  a  species  now  very  restricted  in 
peninsular  Thailand,  were  found  in  Khlong  Phraya  Wildlife  Sanctuary  on  14 
December  (JP). 


Rufous-tailed  Robin  Erithacus  sibilans  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 

Records  were  collated  by  Craig  Robson  from  observations  and  contributions 
from  the  following:  A.  Akonda  (AA),  B.  Amget  (BA),  T.  Andrews  (TA),  D. 
Bakewell  (DB),  D.  Barrett  (DaB),  S.  van  Balen  (SB),  I.  Barber  (IB),  Bangkok 
Bird  Club  (BBC),  M.  Eldridge  (ME),  M.  Goody  (MG),  B.  van  Helvoort  (BH), 

S.  Harrap,  Birdquest  (SH),  D.  Holmes  (DH),  Hong  Kong  Birdwatching  Society 
(JG,  DH,  AL,  YM,  KP,  PS,  MT,  CV,  CW),  J.  Howes  (JH),  Ismail  (I),  P. 
Jepson  (PJ),  P.  Kennerley  (PK),  P.  Komophalin  (PaK),  A.  Khan  (AK),  P. 
Magsalay  (PM),  A.  Marhadi  (AM),  D.  Melville  (DM),  P.  Marklevitz  (PM),  S. 
Madge,  Birdquest  (SM),  D.  Parish  (DP),  J.  Parr  (JP),.  S.  Pleumshoosak  (SP), 

T.  Prescott  (TP),P.  Round  (PR),  F.  Smiet  (FS),  Lim  Kim  Seng  (LKS),  M. 
Silvius  (MS),  U.  Suwanudomkit  (US),  U.  Treesucon  (UT),  J.  Wolstencroft 
(JW)  and  S.  Wong  (SW). 
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THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  provides  a  forum  for 
news,  notices,  recent  publications,  expedition  results,  reviews,  and  preliminary 
or  interim  publication  of  studies  on  Oriental  birds  by  contributors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Publication  of  interim  results  in  the  OBC  Bulletin  does  not 
preclude  or  pre-empt  publication  of  final  results  as  journal  papers  either  by  the 
OBC  or  elsewhere.  Contributions  are  considered  by  the  Editor  and  an  Editorial 
Committee,  with  contributions  accepted  subject  to  editing  and  refereeing  where 
appropriate.  Copies  of  new  journals,  books  or  reports  for  mention  or  reviewing 
are  always  welcomed.  Contributions  or  enquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin 
Editor,  Oriental  Bird  Club,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Guidelines  for  contributors 

Whilst  the  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  possible  contributions  with 

potential  authors,  and  to  advise  on  preparation,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
following  guidelines  could  be  adhered  to: 

1.  Articles  These  should  be  written  clearly,  preferably  typed,  on  one 
side  of  the  page,  with  all  lines  double-spaced,  leaving  wide 
margins,  and  should  be  no  longer  than  2000  words.  Scientific 
names  should  appear  at  the  first  mention  of  each  species  or,  if  all 
species  appear  in  a  table,  they  may  be  given  there  instead. 
Scientific  names  should,  where  possible,  follow  King  et  al.  (1975) 
A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia. 

Any  tables  to  accompany  articles  should  be  prepared  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  and  be  thoroughly  checked.  Titles  of  tables 

should  be  self-explanatory.  Diagrams  should  be  clearly  drawn,  in 

ink,  ideally  15cm  wide  and  11cm  high.  References  should  be 
cited  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  end  of  the  paper  in  the  same 
style  used  in  this  Bulletin. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  two  copies  of  each  contribution  could  be 
submitted. 

2.  Recent  Reports  These  should  follow  the  format  in  the  current 

edition  of  the  OBC  Bulletin,  and  be  sent  to  C. Robson,  OBC,  c/o 
The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SGI 9  2DL,  UK. 

3.  News/Information  Typed  or  hand-written  contributions  should  be 
sent  to  R.Grimmett,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SG19 
2DL,  UK. 

Although  every  effort  is  made  to  retain  all  articles  in  their  submitted  form,  the 
Editorial  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  that  it  deems  necessary, 
and,  in  a  minimum  of  cases,  without  prior  reference  to  the  author.  It  is 
assumed  that  all  contributors  submitting  material  understand  and  accept  these 
conditions. 

For  News  and  Views,  Book  Reviews,  Announcements  and  Letters,  the  deadline 
for  submission  of  material  is  1  March  (spring  Bulletin)  and  1  September 
(autumn  Bulletin).  Recent  reports  are  needed  one  month  earlier.  The  deadlines 
do  not  apply  to  the  main  articles  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible 
after  acceptance  by  the  Editorial  Committee. 
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